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Wrapped wm Plastc’s babi anniversary came and we ent without 
any fantare (or even an 
years, sowe figurean ze toe reference is in order as we begin Year 
Three—particularly in light of what some of you have been saying 
alter WIP 12, our \-Files issue. 


ique reference}, but now it’s been two 


) he issue. Bu 
soon as they'd heard about the contents, with about thirty (of ie 
forty-eight) pages devoted to XF, some said, “Yeah, well, it’s not 
surprising. You were bound to run out ot ideas tor Twin Peaks 
articles eventually. After all, an exch TP mag can’t expect to 
goon indefinitely." 

And some of you (c’mon, admit it) were even thinking that we'd 
lostinterest in /win Peaks and were moving on to topics we enjoyed 


To be fair to you, the back cover of WIP 11, the “coming 
attractions” page, might have given that impression. Here were 
two magazines we were publishing, totaling eighty 

pages (which turned out to be ninety six} dominated 

by non- 7P material. 

It was completely coincidental that the month 
Spectrum was published, WIP had a non-/P cover. 
lized the impression this might give, but 
rescheduling Spectrum wasn’t feasible, and chang 
ing the XF cover on WIP wasn’t logical. 

[his was part of the reason we included what, in 
our opinion, was a blockb or FWWM feature in WIP 
12—-Dan MeMillen’s behind the scenes film report 
with previously unpublished photos of David Lynch, 

Sheryl Lee, and others. 

Let's set the record straight: 

(1) We are not running out of ideas for Twin 
Peaks articles. In fact, our plans for future issues of 
WIP are already tairly solid through #16—that’'s next April. Alter 
that, things are a little more flexible, but right now the situation is 
our having an overabundance of material, not a lack. Believe it or 
not, we have a file titled “Future Features” (okay, so we were in a 
Stan Lee mood when we labeled it) that contains material we ee 
planned for WIP2—that's right, number 2—that we still don’t have 
room for. Add to this some outside submissions, and you can see 
that our plate is full. 

(2) We'll get to all of 1t. We're planning to be here for a while. 
We've been publishing one thing or another (sometimes regularly; 
sometimes sporadically) since 1986—our tenth anniversary is just 
around the corner. Win-Mill Productions is a small enough 
company that W/P will not get lost in the shutile. We will not get 
bought out by some i nal conglomerate who will decide 
that more money could be made publishing a Mighty Morphin 
Power Rangers or POG magazine. WIP is our first priority. The 


Spectrums and Cerebus Companions get worked on after our WIP 
work is completed. 

Friends (and nervous parents wondering if we're one issue 
away from living on the streets) often ask us, “But just how long can 
you keep this magazine going? Juin Peaks has been olf the air tor 
years!” 

Our response? Consider The Pnsoner. 

The Prisoner has its own magazine, the extraordinary In the 
Village (formerly Number 6). ‘he slick, color, quarterly magazine 


didn’t even get started u 
yet it’s still going strong. 

The lesson? WIP should be around for a while, too. Lynch, 
frost, MacLachlan, Lee, Fenn, et al. should be producing work tor 
many years to come. As we continue to explore Twin Peaks, wel! 
have the new work to keep up with, too. It won't be boring. 

(3) We are not getting bored with Tuin Peaks, and WIP will 

remaina /P- oriented magazine. Juan Peaks remains 
c rite tele 
sodes amaze us no matter how many times we sce 
them. Occasionally, we enjoy writing about other 
topics (Homicide, Michael Golden art, The X-Files, 
whatever). Just because Stephen King wrote an essay 
about Little League baseball (“Head Down,” reprinted 
in Nightmares & Dreamscapes) didn’t mean he had 
lost his interest in horror tiction. 


3t1] over ten years after the series ended, 


1sion s 


ries. Certain epi 


‘ *s, but W7Pwill 
not become an XF magazine. XF 1s a fun ahoar: but 
Tuin Peaks is a work of art and will remain the focus 
ot Wrapped m Plastic. 
Hope this clears everything up and relicves any 
anxieties some of our readers may have experienced. 
So let’s Seieprats the sDeginrang of W sel ; third 


10,000 copies of our various pu bli cations {dé ating back t 1986} 
in print. Our goal is to continue veatlistinn for many more vears. 
Hope you'll stay with us! 

Craig Miller 
ohn Thorne 


P.S.: A special word of thanks to those brave souls who took a 
chance and began subscribing with our first issue. They helped 
build a solid base upon which we could grow. After the bad 
experiences many fans had with COOP and The Twin Peaks 
Gazette, we knew we would have to work hard to gain everyone's 
trust. Thanks also to the comic book shops around the country 
{and world!) who continue to order Wrapped in Plastic. We couldn't 

have done it without you, either! 
AA 


Strange 


IMPORTANT NOTE TO READERS (AND ESPECIALLY NEW SUBSCRIBERS): We tried, we struggled, we agonized—and we still 
couldn't fit everything into thirty-two pages for this issue. For the third time in a row (WIP 12, Spectrum 1, and now WIP 13) we have 
thrown in eight extra pages at no additional! cost. {WIP 12 and Spectrum 1 were supposed to be forty-pagers, not forty-eight.) This 


is getting to be expensive. If vou’re a new subscriber to WIP, you need to know that our normal format—upon which we establish 
prices and subscription rates—is thirty-two pages with a “seventy pound” glossy cover (which is what this issue has). We would 
love to do cardboard covers (like WIP 12) every issue, but they add a substantial cost to the printing, and we want to keep the cover 
price for our “normal” issues under four dollars. 
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I9QGB Twin Peaks Fan Festival 


An unusually warm and sunny weekend greeted Tuxn Peaks 
fans from across the country as they attended the 1994 Twin Peaks 
Fan Festival, held August 12-15 in Issaquah, North Bend, and 
Snoqualmie, Washington. Like last year, the Festival brought Twin 
Peaks stars and fans together to talk about the show, the movie, 
and David Lynch. 


Friday: 

The Issaquah Holiday Inn was the official registration location 
and sight for many of the Festival’s events. All day videos of Twin 
Peaks episodes and other related programs played in a room 
adjacent to the hotel lobby. Bruce Phillips, well-known dealer of 
Twin Peaks collectibles, manned a table piled high with rare Twin 
Peaks merchandise for sale. Bruce also displayed some unique 
pieces from his personal collection, including actual props from 
the series such as the One-Eyed Jack’s Poker Chip and one of 
Laura Palmer’s broken heart necklaces. 

Friday morning featured a brief appearance by Wendy Robie 
(Nadine Hurley) who was in the Seattle area performing in Much 
Ado About Nothing as part of the Bellevue Repertory Theatre’s 
“Shakespeare in the Grass” series. For about two hours Wendy 
answered fan questions, signed autographs, and posed for snap 
shots. Although Wendy’s prior commitments prevented her from 
staying longer, her appearance was a great way to start this year’s 
Festival. 

Michael J. Anderson (The Little Man from Another Place) 
arrived shortly before Friday night’s official kick-off banquet. He 
attracted a sizable crowd in the video room where he shared a 
number of interesting stories and answered many questions. 
Anderson made his way to the banquet room that contained a 
capacity crowd of around one hundred fifty people. He continued 
to sign autographs and pose for pictures while everyone waited for 
the remaining guests. Soon, Jan D’Arcy (Sylvia Horne) and Al 
Strobel (The One-Armed Man) arrived and seated themselves at the 
guest table with Anderson. Four members of the French Twin 
Peaks Fan Club were also invited to share the guest table with the 
stars. 

After dinner, each actor spoke briefly and took questions from 
the audience. Jan D’Arcy thanked the fans for their continuing 
enthusiasm. Even though she has recently had her share of 
rejections, she has been busy acting. She said she enjoyed 


working with David Duchovny during her brief appearance in an 
episode of The X-Files (“Tooms”). She had hoped to land a regular 
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Left: Wendy Robie; center: Michael J. Anderson’s dance; right: Jan D’Arcy. 
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role on the new Fox series M.A.N.T.LS., but just missed out. She 
did, however, get a guest shot on the September 23 episode in 
which she plays the wife of a “mad scientist.”. Jan ended her 
remarks by reading a scene from the Fire Walk With Me script 
featuring Sylvia Horne. 

Al Strobel spoke next. For the past year he has been 
representing his fellow performers and actors at the American 
Federation of Radio and Television Artists. As part of his duties, 
Al has been traveling all over the country. 

Al recounted a story of being awakened in the middle of the 
night by aloud crash. He ran out of his home and saw a great giant 
shadow passing into the woods. Apparently, a giant owl had landed 
on top of an old chimney on the house next door and knocked the 
chimney over! 

Al then took a number of questions from the crowd. Many 
people asked about Mike’s tattoo, his relationship with Bob, and 
whether Mike (i.e. Philip Gerard) had died. Al provided enter- 
taining and sometimes eerie answers to all, but in the end said that 
the real truth to all such questions remains with David Lynch. 

Michael J. Anderson spoke next. The text of his comments 
and question-and-answer session follows: 


Some people may have seen me on Picket Fences and 
Deep Space Nine. That was a lot of fun, Deep Space Nine 
especially. I’m kind of a Star Trek fan myself and the exper- 
ence was halfway between Disneyland and sex—it’s the only 
accurate way to describe it. Did anybody see a thing I did for 
American Playhouse? it was called “Fool’s Fire.” I did 
something for HBO based on a Mark Twain story called “The 
Stolen White Elephant” but what is now called simply, “What 
Elephant?” 

I guess I'll just say, “skaep niwt ot emoclew—Welcome to 
Twin Peaks!” 

[Question: Is there a possibility for an Industral Sym- 
phony #2| 

Wow, that would be a neat concept. The thing that was 
neat about Industrial Symphony #1 is that David Lynch called 
me about 30 days before that happened and said, “We're 
gonna doa show. C’mon down!” This was before he had done 
Wild At Heart. So some of the lines I did in that were prophetic 
like, “I’m takin’ off baby. [just can’t take any more love!” Iwas 

_ saying these lines from the future, or something! That was 
something I liked about it. 


Another thing that really struck me—industrial Sym- 
phony was done while Twin Peaks was on. There were two live 
performances and there was a man who came out dressed as 
a deer—the Deer Man. There was a scene where I was up there 
flashinga spotlight on his face, and he was walking on stilts. He 
felldownon stage, and it was a big catastrophe! [The audience] 
thought we meant to do that! [Laughter] It looked really great! 
Later, in Twin Peaks there was this deer head lying on the table, 
and the camera was looking at it. A character says, “Oh, tt fell 
down,” and I thought that might have been a reference to what 
happened in |S. David always ties things together in weird 
ways. 

|Fan: 
Secrets.| 

Really? Wow! I remember it distinctly. 

|Fan: It’s a half-hour film where you play a Genie that 
eats red peppers. I was wondering if David may have seen 
that, because I sense some parallels between that character 
and the one you played on Twin Peaks.| 

That was done by a student filmmaker years before I ever 
met David Lynch. I’m amazed that it got any distribution at all. 

[Fan: It’s at a local video store in Seattle, and it actually 
has a big blurb on it that reads, “Featuring a pre- Twin Peaks 
appearance by Michael Anderson.”| 

That’s great! Here's the way I hooked up with Daud: 
years ago I used to troubleshoot computers for the ground 
support system for the space shuttle. We made this documen- 
tary, “The Little Man Who Works on the Space Shuttle!” So we 


I saw you in a short experimental film called 


sent David a copy of the documentary. It got to be sort of 


psychological and blunt and deep. Ultimately it was about how 
anybody might confront and deal with whatever situation life 
might present them with. In the credits at the end of this thing 
we thanked people like “the light unthin us all!” [think that was 
the kind of thing that caught David’s eye. “Hey! Let's get ‘the 
light within us all’ on the show!” flaughter] 

[Question: Is there any chance of anyone seeing that at 
any time?] 

It was called “Little Mike,” and it went out over PBS. They 
showed it over Thanksgiving. It was terribly heartwarming! 

[Fan: Every couple of years there’s a rumor that Lynch 
is finally going to Ronnie Rocket, and | heard you were 
supposed to do that.] 

He’s got that under “indefinite shelving.” Especially with 
this Kim Bassinger thing with Boxing Helena—they sued her 
for millions, and she didn’t pay! Last tume I talked to David he 
said this is a lesson to us all. [think he was telling me I should 
go ahead and produce that movie without him, and then he 


ws 


could sue me! As far as he’s concerned it’s shelved. I've got 
several copies of the recent version of the script, and there are 
some investors who are interested. So, you'll read about it inthe 
headlines! 

[Question: What's the secret to your talking backwards? 

Thad a microchip installed in the temporal lobe! [laughter] 
Actually, | went to a school for special children, and about 
seventy percent of us were just from different planets! You 
know how in Junior High you've got tags and secret codes and 
stufflike that? That was just one of the things we had worked 
out. It was one of our secret languages from our home planet 
that only we knew. When David told me to speak backward, he 
had no idea that it was something I already knew how to do. He 
had it all set up that we would have appointments in the 
recording studio to teach us how to do this. Once he found out, 
he started to add lines and thought, “Everybody's going to talk 
like this!” 

[Question: Did you make up the dance yourself?] 

It was spontaneous. David had the saxophone music 
playing, and he said, “Well heck, man, can you dance?” I just 
started into tt. “Ohman, that’s cool!” At the time Iwas living in 
New York and working ata lot of those discos. The New York 
papers were referring to me as “The Disco Dwarf!” So, [had an 
obligation to dance at that point! [laughter] 

{Question: Could you explain the rubbing of your hands? 

Yeah. David told me, “Rub your hands together like this.” 
[Demonstrates, and says nothing else.] [laughter] 

[Fan: In the series you seem to be a good character, but 
in the movie you seem to be a little more evil.| 

Yeah, I think that’s after David got to know me a little 
better! flaughter] The explanation from within the plot is that by 
the time FWWM came around [the LMFAP] was closer to Bob 
and that affected him. 

[Fan: But FWWM was before the TV series.] 

Well, that’s true. [pauses] Oh no! Busted! 

[Question: What about the Formica table? What did that 
mean?| 

I take it personally, myself. I did the same thing with 
Industrial Symphony. David would have me sawing a log. 
Well, what does that mean? He doesn’t think I have very much 
on the ball, nght?—I’m saurng a log! But, before I got into show 
business I was spiritual and into yoga and transcendental 
awareness. In another part of Industrial Symphony, David 
had me walking across the stage dragging a light bulb ona little 
trailer on wheels. That was what I had become. At first I was 


, sawing a log with this great light behind me—like that’s how I 


was before Igot into show business, a genuine spirituality. And 


Left: Anderson signs autographs; right: Al Strobel. 
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now I was trying to sell the idea of spintuality; now | was a guy 
dragging the light behind me—"Yes, it’s ten cents a peek!” 

It’s the same thing with a lot of that stuff in Twin Peaks. 
The Formica table top—"green is its color’—I took it personally. 
I think David was talking about his impression of me! Green ts 
its color—I’m not easily phased by a lot of things. I think that 
was his impression of me—a smooth Formica table top, green is 
its color. No matter what happens to it, it stays green. That’s 
just one idiotic take on it! [laughter] 

[Question: What is the significance of Jimmy Scott 
singing in the final episode? Do you think he was important 
to the story?] 

[Singing] “I got ideas, man!” Cool! I met Jummy Scott. I 
think the significance of it was the way it was done. Here was 
this guy standing on the stage singing something eerie and 
unsettling, and half the time the spotlight wasn't even on him! 
There’s some kind of analogy there to the way we live our lives. 
We’re singing our own song, taking care of our own business, 
and half the time we’re something that’s happening, and half 
the time everybody’s looking somewhere else or doing some- 
thing else. I think at that point David was drawing an analogy 
for himself. 

And that’s the way it ts!) Thanks everybody! 


The banquet’s final speaker was Pat Cokewell, owner of the 
Mar-T Cafe (Double R Diner). Ms. Cokewell recounted stories of 
how the Mar-T was “discovered,” how the Twin Peaks film crew 
enjoyed the Mar-T’s pies, and how fans from across the world still 
flock to her tiny restaurant! 

The banquet ended around 9:30. For the next half hour, Jan, 
Al, and Michael visited with fans, signed autographs, and posed for 
pictures. 


Saturday: 

Saturday morning, Catherine Coulson (The Log Lady) arrived. 
She apologized for missing the kick-off dinner, but her plane had 
been late landing. Nevertheless, an enthusiastic Coulson sat down 
at the registration table and started signing autographs and 
answering questions. (For more about Coulson and her current 
projects, see “The World Spins” on page 32.) 

Michael J. Anderson arrived, at which point Coulson, Ander 
son, and about twenty -five fans attended the “Log Lady Relay Race” 
behind the Holiday Inn. Coulson presided, while kidding fans 


about how her next project 1s a Log Lady Upper Body Workout tape. 

On Saturday evening, many Twin Peaks fans went to see 
Wendy Robie perform in Much Ado About Nothing. Afterward, the 
Festival action moved to the Roadhouse Party at the Colonial Inn. 
Later in the evening, the party moved outside when Mike and Al 
went to examine a car that had been spray-painted “Let's Rock.” 
The impromptu gathering reached a climax when Mike got up on 
the car and danced, to wild applause. 


Sunday: 

Many fans rose early for the half-hour drive to Seattle and the 
ferry ride to Bainbridge Island. That afternoon they gathered at the 
Kiana Lodge for a salmon luncheon. (The Kiana Lodge was the 
model for the interiors of the Great Northern and the exteriors of 
the Martell’s home). Fans had their pictures taken wrapped in 
plastic by “the Rock” (actually a huge log). The setting was 
beautiful, the weather was bright and sunny, lovely women were 
wearing blue roses, and Julee Cruise music was playing on a 
stereo. After the meal, it was time to head back to the mainland 
for the Showtime Twin Peaks performance. 

This year, Chris Matthews wrote the play. His episode picks 
up right after the series. It begins with a dream-like scene of Donna 
meeting Laura in the Red Room and segues into a hilarious group 
therapy session, wherein Dr. Jacoby holds forth with Harriet 
Hayward, Sylvia Horne, Coach Wingate, Julee Cruise (!) and 
others—including a dwarf comedian named Fred D’Arms and 
Heidi the waitress (who ends up channeling Harold Smith!). Lucy 
gets a visit from a pregnant Donna, who doesn’t know if the father 
is James or “Buck” (from FWWM). And Norma is plagued by 
Hollywood types who want to shoot a film at the Double R. 

Chris intercut “commercials” into the episode, including one 
in which he announces a sale at Horne’s and prods a comatose Leo 
Johnson into saying what's on sale: “New shoes!” The whole 
production, held at Sunset Elementary School in Issaquah, came 
off very well—a fitting accompaniment to the cherry pie supplied 
by the Mar-T. 


From all appearances, the 1994 TP Fest was another success. 
Once again, Festival organizers Pat and Don Shook deserve thanks 
for all the time and effort they put into the event. We look forward 
to next year! 

[Our thanks to Bruce Phillips and John J. Pierce for assisting us 
in completing this report.] aA 


Left: Catherine Coulson; right: Wendy Robie. 
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David 
Lavery 
Interview: 


This fall, Wayne State University Press wil release Full of Secrets: 
Critical Approaches to Twin Peaks. Edited by David Lavery, 
Professor and Chair of the Department of English at Middle Tennes- 
see State University, this three-hundred-page volume will be indis- 
pensable to anyone interested in seriously examining Twin Peaks. 
Over a dozen essays are followed by five appendices—one of which 
is a scene-by-scene breakdown of every episode of the series and 
Fire Walk With Me. While all of the essays have a scholarly tone, 
they are nevertheless quite readable. See our review of the book 
beginning on page 14. 

We hooked up with Dr. Lavery during his recent visit to Dallas. 
This interview took place on May 21, 1994. It was transcribed by 
John and edited by Craig, John, and David. 
Miller: When Twin Peaks first came on television what was your 
initial reaction? 
Lavery: | didn’t watch it. | missed the whole first eight episodes. 
During those episodes | kept hearing everyone talking about it at 
the office; even the secretaries were watching it. They were always 
talking about it, and a couple of colleagues of mine were always 
talking about it. So, by the time the reruns started I knew I had 
to start watching it. 

| was instantly hooked. | started taping it mght away. | taped 
all that summer as they reran the eight episodes and had my first 
Twin Peaks party for the premiere of the second season. | was just 
blown away by the opening of that show. The old bellhop and all 
of that—and of course that was exactly the point that the secretar- 
ies stopped watching it. | came to the office the next day and they 
said, “What was that?! Why was it so slow?” The opening of the 
second season was almost a challenge to the Twin Peaks vie 
wership. 
Thorne: Do you think that might have been deliberate? 
DL: | don’t know how deliberate it was. But all the talk was that 
people were disappointed because Laura’s killer had not been 
revealed. The first fifteen minutes are absolutely endless, up until 
the Giant appearing. Of course, I was just fascinated with it. I like 
TV the most when it is so absolutely perplexing. It certainly put up 
a challenge to some viewers. And don’t forget, too, there were 
people coming in for the first time that night hoping to finally pick 
upon this cultural phenomenon. And what did it do? It gave them 
that opening. I wonder how many television sets were turned off 
in that first fifteen minutes? 

| don’t know that anybody has done a full-fledged ethno 
graphic approach to Twin Peaks. In my book, Henry Jenkins’ essay 
about the [Internet newsgroup] is a semi-ethnographic approach. 
It would be fascinating to take the secretaries, and people like 
them, and interview them in depth—get them to watch an episode, 
and get them to talk about how they are responding to it. 
CM: I was disappointed with the second season premiere. I agree 
with David Bianculli who said that every tune Twin Peaks needed a 
blockbuster episode, it felldown. It was the subsequent episode that 
really excelled. 
DL: One of the reasons the network didn’t like it, finally, is that 
they didn’t know how to market it. Genre, as Horace Newcomb and 
others have found out over the years, 1s essentially a marketing 
tool. If they don’t know what to say Twin Peaksis, then how are they 
going to push it? Certainly in one sense it was a soap opera, and 
yet if it’s soap opera, it’s a given that the viewer can enter it 
anywhere and that it exhibits narrative redundancy. It allows you 


FULL OF 
SECRETS 


Critical Approaches 


to Twin Peaks 


Full of 
Twin Peaks 
Secrets! 


back into a series even if you haven’t watched it in ten years. Twin 
Peaks defied that. It did some of that, but it didn’t do it enough, 
not for somebody coming in new. 

CM: It seemed to be playing into the critics worst complaints. Its bad 
rap was that the producers weren't really concerned about resolving 
the storyline. Viewers wanted some hint that they were conscious 
of these concerns and at least interested in moving the story ahead. 
DL: Cooper does get clues from the Giant, but they were just 
baffling utterances that you knew were going to take episodes and 
episodes to reveal. Again, it’s a matter of expectations, isn’t it? If 
people have been watching it thinking, “This is a night-time soap,” 
then they wouldn’t have been so anxious for closure. That’s the 
definition of soaps—they don’t have closure. 

JT: That’s the argument in Marc Dolan’s essay in your book. 

DL: Right. Twin Peaks did a very bad job of setting up its 
expectations. Saturday Night Live had just been on with the parody 
of the show’s endlessness with the suggestion that Cooper was 
perpetuating the search for Laura’s killer indefinitely! And the 
network ran that ad that shows the smoke-filled room with the TV 
executives sitting around a table saying, “Saturday night?! You 
put our best shows on Saturday night?! Heads are going to roll!” 
The network, in the self-reflexivity of modern television—the deride 
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and conquer strategy that Mark Crispin Miller calls 1t—was 
making fun of itself as a preemptory strike. How could they lose? 
“We know we made a stupid mistake, and if it turns out to be the 
stupid mistake we know it is then we'll claim that we didn’t do it, 
because we've already made fun of it!” And when they finally 
changed it back to Thursday night they did that Wizard of Ozspoof, 
“We've been in an awful place called “Saturday night.” That isa bad 
dream.” 

CM: When you started watching Twin Peaks were you a David 
Lynch fan? 

DL: | was quite a big David Lynch fan. | hated Dune like most 
people. I had not seen Eraserhead until after Blue Velvet. I had 
heard about it for years and been told | had to see Eraserhead. 
Then | suddenly became aware of Lynch as auteur and then I got 
interested in him. I had been a major Blue Velvet fan and had 
taught it, to my great endangerment, in college classes. | had 
students sign waivers that allowed them to stay in the room. You 
know, “the subject matter of this film is incredibly violent, 
sadomasochistic, etc. You have been warned in advance if you 
want to stay and watch it.” It worked well because it raised the 
expectations so high that when they finally saw the film it didn’t 
bother them that much. 

JT: Although you didn't watch Twin Peaks’s initial first season run, 
were you aware of the pre-pilot hype? The massive media blitz that 
was going on? 

DL: Yes. | can remember sitting in a conference in Birmingham, 
Alabama and reading a big story in USA Today. | remember some 
big magazine articles including one in Connoisseur. “The show that 
will change television forever.” 

JT: Do you think the show lived up to that hype? Do you think it has 
changed television? 

DL: Ofcourse not. It hasn’t changed TV a bit. Isn’t that what Mark 
Frost said? They put on an innovative show. It was canceled. 
Where’s the change? Isn't that what Frost said, essentially? You 
can watch TV today and see an occasional Twin Peaks influence. 
You notice how it has changed the visual style. But TV is so 
monolithic, it seems incredibly difficult to change it. I think you 
could argue that The Simpsons has changed TV. But I obviously 
think Twin Peaks is an incredibly significant show. I have this 
battle with colleagues all the time. They look at me like I’m 
deranged, “You've done a book on Twin Peaks?!” 

CM: Do you have a general interest in TV as a medium or was your 
interest in Twin Peaks something out of the ordinary? 

DL: My main interest is film. When | started the book I was 
teaching film and television criticism. | taught an undergraduate 
class on television and culture which | really enjoyed. In many 
ways | enjoy television criticism more than I do film criticism. In 
terms of impact there’s no comparison. TV’s impact is just 
overwhelming—to the point that people like Mark Crispin Miller 
are arguing that TV is American culture, that they can’t be 
distinguished. 

JT: Many correlations have been made between Twin Peaks and 
various literary works, as was done in Literature/Film Quarterly. 
Since you are chairman of an English department, did you notice 
these allusions as you watched the show? And do you think some 
writers are getting carried away with their analyses? 

DL: Let me take the second question first. “Are they getting carried 
away?” Nahh! I would love to see the resumes for various television 
writers. | mean who is writing the scripts for the World Wrestling 
Federation? It has to be unemployed English professors! [Laugh- 
ter] Especially, when you get these season-long plots culminating 
in Wrestlemania! 

But back to your first question. Yeah, I noticed the allusions 
as we went along. Of course that was part of the snob appeal of 
Twin Peaks. Diane Hume George, in her essay, writes quite well 
about that. She wrote one of the first really good articles on Twin 
Peaksin Ms. She says that you were just not going to associate with 
anybody who didn’t get Twin Peaks! I can remember feeling that 
way. Fellini used to say about Satyricon that you should take 
people to it to see who your friend are. There was that kind of 
quality to Twin Peaks; that’s part of the classic cult experience. | 
write about this in my essay. You want to have this group that you 
identify with. They’re your interpretive community. You all know 
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| was actually quite gratified when the 
It was, “I knew you 


how to read the text. 
secretaries stopped watching the show. 
couldn't get it.” 

CM: How did you go about soliciting essays for your book? 

DL: When the show was canceled | had a letter out within a week. 
| wrote everybody I could think of. | said, “I'm going to develop a 
collection of essays on Twin Peaks, would you like to write 
something?” I got a good number of responses. The Modern 
Language Association had sixty-five people who had proposed 
papers for a session on Twin Peaks, which unfortunately was never 
held. | think I got about forty essays submitted for the book from 
that group. I was the sole arbiter—I judged them. | figured out 
which essays would go and which would stay. 

A good number of essays that came in were literary in nature. 
| wasn’t pleased at how literary they were. | knew this book was 
going to need a television look so it could be used in television 
studies classes and | think the book now does have a strong 
television focus to it. I took the really good literary essays and 
talked Jim Welsh of Literature/ Film Quarterly into doing a special 
literary issue. 

I got other submissions that | just thought were hare-brained. 
My favorite one was “Twin Peaksand The Fairie Queene.” The Faine 
Queene was an epic poem of the early Renaissance by Edmond 
Spenser. | thought, “This is what English people do!” But then by 
the end of the series we have Windom Earle and Leo in their 
“verdant bower” which is a direct allusion to The Faine Queene! 
The verdant bower is one of the famous scenes from The Faine 
Queene. | thought, “I owe these people an apology!” 

Twin Peaks had an unbelievably rich text. It could interest 
people—who were semiotically inclined—on so many different 
levels. Even some of the bad episodes are inexhaustibly rich. Twin 
Peaks at its worst was still mesmerizing. 

CM: Getting back to the book, did you consider how the various 
essays would “interact” with each other, so that the book would 
work as a whole? 

DL: Yeah, | always had an overall flow for the book in mind. I knew 
there was going to bea Feminist core, and | wanted to have a couple 
of essays that set the show into the television industry. I thought 
Dolan’s essay did that very well. | knew that the dialogue was going 
to go last. ; 

CM: The dialogue at the end of the book ts incredible—even for 
someone unfamiliar with Postmodernist theory. 

DL: When! first saw that section I knew we had a fascinating book. 
It's an unusual piece, what with the multi-discipline dialogue. 
CM: There was a part in there which descnbed Cooper as a 
commercial—Cooper as pie salesman and coffee salesman! 

DL: And, of course Lynch really makes commercials! 

CM: Why did you include some essays that had already been 
printed elsewhere such as the Nochimson essay from Film Quar- 
terly, or the Diane Hume-George essay from Ms.? 

DL: Some of those were so well-known that it seemed a definitive 
book on Twin Peaks should include them. | think about 75% of the 
book is new material. Jonathan Rosenbaum’s essay was pub- 
lished elsewhere. And of course he does not like Lynch. 

JT: Why did you choose the Rosenbaum essay, a negative article, 
to lead off the book? 

DL: Ofcourse, that’s the only essay that’s totally hostile. You have 
to remember that he is not a life-long “hater” of Lynch. He happens 
to think Eraserhead is one of the greatest films ever made. 
Rosenbaum has always been an avant-garde film advocate. The 
point he makes is that Lynch has never had to explain why things 
happen in his movies. Would Lynch have explained why the lights 
are flickering in the morgue if that scene was in Eraserhead? 
Nothing is explained in Eraserhead! His argumentis that there has 
been a gradual coarsening of Lynch. 

JT: Fire Walk With Me doesn’t get as much attention in the book as 
the senes. 

DL: That’s mainly due to logistics. The essays were written before 
the film came out. I asked the authors to include anything they 
could about it for their final revisions. | included a few things for 
my introduction, but there’s not much else. 

JT: Opinion of the film varies dramatically depending on who you 
talk to. What did you think of it? 


DL: | thought it was interesting, but | was greatly disappointed by 
it. It was only after I read the Video Watchdog essay that I thought 
| could convince myself that I really liked it. I did go see it again 
and liked it better. A lot of people hated it, though. | did include 
a plot summary of the film in the book, but I had a student do that. 
I just couldn't force myself to sit down and do it. 

CM: Were you disappointed because they did a prequel, or did you 
think the film just wasn't well made? 

DL: Well, there was just so much missing. The humor, that 
wonderful leaven that was there in the series, was gone. Suddenly 
it was this incredibly depressing, heavy-handed film. There’s still 
a great debate about the ending, which I know you guys liked and 
Video Watchdog liked. But | disliked the ending about as much as 
I disliked the ending of Wild At Heart, of which it was a virtual clone, 
with the angels descending and all of that. That’s when | think 
Lynch is at his absolute worst. 

Like anybody I wanted to see the story continue. | wanted to 
see Cooper get out of the bathroom. And I guess he’s never going 
to. 

JT: But in many respects the fact that Cooper has been possessed 
by Bob is an ending. The evil has, perhaps, been victorious. 

DL: Yes, but we still don’t know what happened in Pittsburgh. If 
you read the Cooper autobiography its pretty clear that Cooper 
may have killed Earle’s wife. That’s something I suggest in my 
introduction. 

CM: You suggest in the book that maybe Bob had entered Cooper 
at an early age just as he had entered Leland. 

DL: We shouldn't work under the assumption that Bob is only in 
one individual at a time. I mean, Bob could be inhabiting various 
beings at various times. Just because he was in Leland doesn't 
mean he couldn't have been in Cooper. 

CM: But there’s no evidence that he can do that. 

DL: But Bob knew all about Pittsburgh. 

JT: Somebody at one point suggested—and I like this theory—that 
maybe Bob’s ultimate goal was to possess Cooper. He orchestrated 
this entire thing—including Windom Earle and Laura—to get Cooper 
to that certain place and point in time where he could possess hun. 
DL: Asan English teacher, though, ifyou came to meina literature 
class and suggested that theory, I would say, “What in the text 
leads you to say that?” | think it’s a fascinating hypothesis, but 
there is nothing in Twin Peaks other than a bunch of strange 
conjunctions that would lead you to believe that it was true. I don't 
doubt for a minute that it might be where the story was going, but 
if you don’t find some evidence for it in the text, it doesn’t make any 
sense. 

JT: Well, excluding the Cooper autobiography—let’s just say only 
the series is the text—are there any clues that lead you to believe that 
Cooper was possessed by Bob at one point? 

DL: That Bob knows about Pittsburgh. How does Bob know about 
that? 

JT: | might interpret that to say Bob was possessing Windom Earle. 
DL: Well, we don't know his relationship with Earle. | mean he 
dispatches Earle so quickly. Earle has been this menacing figure 
for all these episodes and then he’s done away with so quickly in 
the Black Lodge. That was one of the disappointing things about 
the last episode. 

Do we know that Lynch and Frost knew? Did they have it 
sketched out? 

JT: Frost has said that they he had a vague idea of where they 
would go in the third season. 

DL: We're talking wing and a prayer here anyway, aren’t we? As 
Dolan shows, they were making this up as they went along—to a 
great degree—because they never knew how long the show was 
going to continue. They had to leave it open-ended enough so that 
they could continue it. 

CM: In that Behind the Scenes special that Alan Thicke hosted, both 
Lynch and Frost were asked about how well-thought out the 
plotlines were. Lynch answered, “Not too thought-out.” But Frost 
answered, “Very thought-out.” [Laughter] 

DL: And which is it? Or could it be both? Didn’t Silva confirm that 
Lynch didn’t really know what he was doing when he put Bob in? 
CM: Well, until we hear from Lynch, we may never know. Thanks 
for talking uth us. AA 
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Mark 
Altman 
Interview: 


In WIP 2 we reviewed several TP-related books, including Mark 
Altman’s Twin Peaks: Behind the Scenes. Although we wrote that 
the book contained “some real information gems,” we also leveled 
several harsh criticisms against it. Nevertheless, we’ve been eager 
to interview Mark and have been trying to schedule it for almost a 
year. Fortunately, he held no grudge against us and agreed to the 
interview! 

Actually, it wasn’t much of a surprise. Mark is an extremely 
friendly guy who is genuinely passionate about not only writing, but 
fantasy and science fiction film and television. You've seen his work 
in numerous magazines, including Cinefantastique, Imagi-Movies, 
and Femme Fatales. In 1993, Image Publishing released Edward 
Gross and Mark Altman’s Captain’s Logs: The Complete Trek 
Voyages, a massive two hundred seventy page book covering Star 
Trek from its inception through Star Trek: Deep Space Nine. Earlier 
this year, Mark assumed Executive Editor duties on the brand new 
Sci-Fi Universe, a slick, full color magazine that we recommend. 

This interview was conducted by phone on July 10, 1994. It 

was transcribed and edited by Craig. Our thanks to Mark Altman. 
Miller: How did the Twin Peaks: Behind the Scenes book come 
about? 
Altman: | was friends with Ed Gross, who had done a lot of books 
for Pioneer. I had been doing a lot of freelance writing and had 
wanted toget into books. He put me in touch with Pioneer, and they 
said they’d be interested in having me do something—could | 
suggest something? | think one of the books | suggested was for 
the Crime Story television series. | don’t remember the second 
book, but the third was a book on Twin Peaks. Now this was right 
after the show had premiered and was so popular. He got back to 
me and said, yeah, we'd be interested in your doing it. And then 
he gave me some obscenely short amount of time to do it. Of 
course, it was at the show’s zenith, and they wanted to come out 
with something quick. I think a lot of their books tend to be poorly 
researched and shoddy, and | wanted to do a quality book. By the 
same token, I was very anxious to be published. So in my infinite 
stupidity, | agreed to go ahead and do it. And I began doing my 
research. One of the problems back then in getting access to 
people was that everybody and their brother wanted to talk to the 
stars of the show. This was when Rolling Stone and Esquire and 
everybody had the show under the microscope. So! wasn’t the only 
one trying to get access. It was difficult, but I was pretty relentless 
about it because | was really intent on making a good book. | did 
have to rely on some secondary sources, as you know, but 
ultimately, | was really passionate about the show and anxious to 
do a quality book. 

Literally a week before it was due—maybe it was less—| had 
a chance to go out to L.A. and spend some time on the set. | didn’t 
get an extension, but | told my editor that | had this great 
opportunity, and to his credit he gave me a little extra money 
toward expenses. But he didn't give me the time to revise the book 
even though | said that | was giving him basically a first draft. | 
need to go back and make corrections and such because I was out 
of town and wasn’t able to put the finishing touches on it. Needless 
to say, a lot of that never came to pass. The changes that I did 
submit weren't incorporated, and I had an even worse experience 
on a Woody Allen book that I did after that, but I really don’t want 
to get into that. 

CM: In reviewing the Twin Peaks book in our second issue, we were 
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a little rough on tt. 

MA: First of all, let me say that | don’t take any of those criticisms 
too badly. I’m equally critical of the book. But! think it may be one 
of the best books Pioneer had ever done. 

CM: Without a doubt. 

MA: On the other hand, that’s not saying a lot. /Laughter] | will 
say that I tried to do the best book I could. As far as some of these 
paragraph breaks [headers], | didn’t write those. There are 
actually actors and actresses who are spelled right in the copy who 
are misspelled in the breaks. It is completely inept as far as layout 
and stuff like that. But there are some things about the book, even 
looking at it now, that I think are really fun. The chapter titles | 
really like. I went to the bookstores after this came out, and it was 
flying off the shelves. | did some autograph signings. | think there 
really is some good stuff. The people I did have access to had some 
interesting things to say. | was writing this book under extreme 
duress in terms of deadline, and the fact that so many people were 
trying to get to the Twin Peaks stars, | did talk to a lot of people for 
it. I talked to Harley Peyton and Robert Engels for many, many, 
many hours; Madchen Amick, Warren Frost, Miguel Ferrer, and of 
course | had access to transcripts of ABC press conferences and 
a lot of Mark Frost material. | wouldn't say I’m necessarily proud 


of the book, but I think that under the circumstances, considering 
the organization that published it, | was able to come out with 
something that | wouldn't want to hide in the closet. | wouldn't be 
embarrassed to have on my coffee table, which is the case with 
another book | ended up doing with them, the Woody Allen 
Companion, which is a complete and unmitigated disaster. 

CM: How long did you have then, total, to wnte the book? 

MA: It was a while ago; | don’t remember. It must have been two 
to three months. It may have been less. [| know it wasn’t much 
time. Just writing the episode synopses was a challenge. 
Thorne: To your credit, you covered a lot of ground uxth the people 
you interviewed. When did you interview the various individuals— 
dunng shooting? 

MA: Yeah, it was literally during shooting. | remember when | 
talked with Caleb [Deschanel]. He had already shot a couple 
episodes, and he was about to go to work on another; Lesli Linka 
Glatter had shot a couple. So yeah, it was during production early 
in the second season that I was writing the book. That's why the 
book only goes up to the middle of the second season. This book 
literally came out at the height of the show's popularity. 

JT: Your book then is probably the only record we have of somebody 
who had access to the set while they were producing the show. That, 
to me, makes tt even more valuable. 

MA: [11 tell you, a lot of the people were really wonderful. Caleb 
was a fascinating interview. Graeme Clifford, who directed Frances, 
was also very interesting. | did have a lot of access to the behind- 
the-scenes people. Harley and Robert were fabulous. I can’t 
believe that Robert Engels has gone from the height of Wiseguy and 
Twin Peaks to doing SeaQuest. He actually wrote the episode with 
the dolphin sending out holographic signals to William Shatner. 
It’s a scary thing to me; I don’t know what has happened. But he 
was a great interview. 

And that’s, I think, one of the things about the review [in WIP 
2] that was unfair—it seemed to indicate that I had only talked to 
a few people, and | literally must have talked to at least twenty, 
twenty-five people. I tried to get toa whole helluva lot more. Lynch 
repeatedly turned down interview requests. 

The book actually got its genesis in a piece I was doing for 
Cinefantastque. | frequently wrote for the magazine and was going 
to be doing a piece on it when the editor made this decision that it 
wasn't genre enough. That’s when | wanted to take this material 
and do it as a book. And the Pioneer gig came along. It had always 
been intended as a magazine article. So! almost had to pad it out 
to be a book. 

CM: Had you been interested in Lynch's workall along, or was itjust 
with Twin Peaks that you really hooked into it? 

MA: No, | had been following Lynch like many people. You know, 
big Eraserhead fan. | actually was one of the few people who found 
redeeming things 1n Dune. Huge Blue Velvet fan. | wouldn't say 
I was a Lynch-aholic, but! was a big fan of his work. And I certainly 
was very struck—I remember when Blue Velvet premiered at the 
Boston Film Festival, and he came out. We were all waiting for this 
big introduction where he was going to say something profound 
about the movie. And he said, “This movie changed my sex life 
forever,” and then walked off. It was quite anti-climactic. But then 
of course we saw the movie and were completely blown away by it. 
So I'd always had some interest in his career. 

JT: In addition to the episode guide, what else about the book was 
difficult? 

MA: Really, the toughest was getting access to dealing with the 
public:ty machinery in terms of talking to people. As I said, 
everyone in the world wanted to talk with those people. Certainly, 
Sherilyn Fenn at the time was this huge sex goddess that was on 
the cover of every magazine. And going through publicists and 
managers and telling them that what I’m doing is a scholarly 
approach to the series and not really getting the time of day—that 
was difficult. 

In terms of doing the book, basically structuring it. And doing 
a book that had enough information that people figured it wasn't 
just guessing. We all recall that paperback book that came out that 
was a guide to Twin Peaks [Scott Knickelbine’s Welcome to Twin 
Peaks|—| mean, that was terrible. It was nothing; it was just 
rehashing plotlines. 


CM: That was the one, according to the Wall Street Journal, that 
Lynch/ Frost ended up taking some action against. 

MA: | believe they sued them and won, or at least got a cease-and- 
desist against them. 

CM: Yes. 

MA: And | thought that it was a dreadful little book. That was 
clearly an attempt to cash 1n, whereas | like to think my book was 
in some sense a scholarly work, in that we had good intentions. At 
least | did; | don’t know about the publisher. And I tried to make 
it something of interest. And at the time, it was. All the Rolling 
Stone articles and stuff were really dwelling on materialism, glitz, 
“Ooh, isn’t David Lynch weird,” “Isn’t Madchen Amick hot,” and 
that kind of stuff. And what | was trying to do was go beyond that 
and deal with people like Harley Peyton and Robert Engels, whom 
nobody was talking to. Lynch was getting the lion’s share of the 
attention, whereas it was really these people behind the scenes 
who were responsible for getting the show on the air and maintain- 
ing it and shaping it. 

CM: One of the things that impressed me most about your book was 
your conversation with Peyton, who wrote some of the best episodes 
that were the non-Lynch/ Frost episodes. He did the Laura Palmer 
funeral, which was nominated foran Emmy. Have you spoken uth 
any of these people since the show was canceled? 

MA: Not really, although | went to a press conference last year for 
Moon Over Miami, Harley Peyton's short-lived romantic comedy, 
and somebody asked him about Twin Peaks, and he pretty much 
brushed it off as an afterthought, and he’s moved on with his 
career. | don’t think that anybody who worked on Twin Peaks 
except Lynch and Frost came out of it with any kind of—it didn’t 
really do much for their careers, because Lynch and Frost were so 
strongly identified with it. It’s sort of like Gene Roddenbery’s Star 
Trek—that’s who you think of. You don’t think of Gene Coon or 
some of the other people who may have even had more to do with 
the creation and the shaping of the show. But it’s always that big 
name that you associate it with. | think it was the same thing with 
Twin Peaks. People really think about Lynch. You even did a cover 
story [WIP 9] about Frost being the forgotten man behind Twin 
Peaks. It's true. | don’t think that reality necessarily corresponds 
to the icon. So even though Lynch was the icon representation of 
Twin Peaks, really it was Frost and Engels and Peyton who had so 
much to do with shaping the show on a weekly basis. Even with 
the other directors—everyone said Lynch set the tone. But! think 
people like Caleb Deschanel and Diane Keaton and Lesli Linka 
Glatter and a lot of the other directors who worked on the show 
brought a really interesting style, which wasn’t necessarily a 
Lynchian style, to the show. There are some brilliant moments, 
pfior to the revelation of who killed Laura Palmer, in Caleb’s show. 
There’s one scene where [Ray] Wise looks into the rear view mirror 
and sees Bob—it’s great! 

JT: Some of the directors, particularly Glatter, have moved on to 
some big things. She's directed NYPD Blue a couple of times. 
CM: Yeah, | think she did, and I think Graeme Clifford is doing a 
film now, and of course he had done a lot before Twin Peaks. 
Certainly Todd Holland of The Larry Sanders Show was a Twin 
Peaks director, another person I talked to for the book. So a lot of 
the people have gone on to other projects. And the influence of Twin 
Peaks continues to be felt on television today. People always point 
to Northern Exposure, but the quirkiness of a lot of shows, and 
certainly a lot of the Fox shows, and The X-Files, are all beneficia- 
ries of how Twin Peaks changed television. 

JT: You mention that the book was fauly well recewed by the public. 
Did you ever get any feedback from the cast or crew? 

MA: No. | didn’t really have much dealings with the cast. If the 
show had gone on, and | had updated the book—with Star Trek, | 
get a lot of feedback because it’s an annual thing. But! pretty much 
closed the book on Twin Peaks when the book was done and the 
show was canceled. | never went back and revisited it, so! didn’t 
get any kind of feedback. Except, if 1 remember, | did speak to 
Robert Engels after the book came out, and apparently they 
seemed to be very pleased with the way it came out, from what I 
understand. I think because it was the first time they got any 
attention; again, the magazine articles didn’t really talk about 
Harley and Robert and a lot of these people. ° 
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CM: Since you mentioned ever going back—starting in WIP 2, we've 
been reporting on this mythical follow-up to your book, Twin Peaks 
Revisited, that supposedly you were writing that was going to 
update the episode guide and cover the film. How did that story ever 
get started? 

MA: The first thing I heard about that was when | read it in your 
magazine. [Laughter] There’s never been any discussions—I know 
the book was very successful for the publisher; | never saw any 
royalties or residuals. | heard rumors that it had been translated 
into Japanese and sold in Japan; I never saw any of that money. 
Obviously you can tell that I’m not a big fan of this publishing 
company, so the thought that I would go back and revise this book 
is not a realistic option. To this day, I continue to be a huge Twin 
Peaks fan, and I would be happy to go back, but I don’t think there 
is a large enough market that would make a book like this 
commercially viable. That sounds really terrible and callous. I'd 
be happy to do it; it'd be a lot of work, but I’d be happy todo it. But 
I don’t think that any big publisher, even some of the small presses, 
really could make a book like that work. I’m so busy with other 
projects, to get access to a lot of these people would be extremely 
difficult, which is where | think Wrapped in Plastic is an incredible 
service, because you unearth these people like Al Strobel, whom | 
couldn't even find when they were filming the show! 

So no, the follow-up book was a complete myth. I don’t know, 
maybe Pioneer was planning to do something. | know the book’s 
been out of print now for quite a while. I certainly wouldn't want 
to return to writing about Twin Peaks without getting access to 
Lynch. 

CM: Your book's episode guide ended with the December 1990 
shows, so we didn’t get any of your opinions about how the series 
ended. Were you pleased with it? 

MA: My feeling is that the second season did not get the proper— 
respect? I don’t know if that’s the right word. But everybody says, 
“Oh, Twin Peaks was so great the first year, and the second season 
was terrible.” | don’t think that’s true. The beginning of the second 
season was terrible, but it really showed immense improvement, 
and by the time they were resolving the Laura Palmer murder, that 
was really interesting. I think the death of Madeleine is one of the 
great television moments in the history of the medium. And then 
it took a while to find itself once the Laura plotline was resolved, 
unquestionably. A mean, some of that soap opera-ish, James with 
the mysterious woman, and all that, they were obviously trying to 
find a tone, and it was not terrible. Windom Earle—what a great 
performance. I really liked it. It was ironic, because the last couple 
episodes | didn’t even watch. After Josie became the door knob, | 
had missed one but kept taping them, and it took me a year to go 
back after the series was canceled and finally watch them. 
Actually, it was when you originally called me to do the interview 
[back in 1993] I finally went back and watched the last couple of 
episodes of Twin Peaks. It totally rekindled my interest, and 1 was 
so depressed that the show had been canceled! AndI must say that 
the final two hours | adored until that last meandering segment in 
the Red Room. | think that was a problem with a lot of the episodes 
that Lynch did, where it got just too esoteric. But there’s some 
great stuff in the second season, and | think it’s unfairly dismissed, 
as area lot of the non-Lynchian episodes, when they stand up quite 
well. 

I think the two-hour season premiere lost a lot of people. That 
may have been the death knell of the show, even more than the 
move to Saturdays. | think that turned a lot of people off. You had 
the giant talking to Cooper for ten minutes, and a lot of people said, 
this is just too bizarre—too boring. | think it lost people. It’s 
unfortunate, because there were some things that had never been 
done before or since on television that were done during the second 
season, both visually and dramatically. But toward the end, I don’t 
feel that was well resolved in the final two hours—the Windom 
storyline is not done justice to; a lot of storylines weren’t, but they 
were certainly some compelling issues, and some compelling 
characters. 

CM: What did you think of Fire Walk With Me? 

MA: I've always said what’s ironic about that movie is that the 
movie’s really interesting until Kyle [MacLachlan] shows up, until 
they get to Twin Peaks. 
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CM: Many of the reviews that we saw around the country fell into 
two categories. Some thought that the first thirty minutes were 
completely a waste, and the real movie starts with the Laura Palmer 
storyline. And another group thought that the first thirty minutes 
was the most Twin Peak-ish part of the movie. That's what they 
really enjoyed; after that, they already knew what was going to 
happen. 

MA: First of all, it had a lot of problems that Wild at Heart had— 
weirdness for the sake of weirdness, in my opinion. The David 
Bowie stuff was just insipid, as far as | was concerned. | really felt 
that Twin Peaks always worked best when it was grounded in 
reality. Some of the bizarre, off-beat, perhaps supernatural stuff 
could have fallen either way. And this is like X-Files, in a sense— 
it’s good when it doesn’t necessarily fall definitely on the side of 
being something supernatural; it seems supernatural, but per- 
haps there’s a way to explain it. As soon as Lynch said that this 
is definitely a spectral apparition, or ghosts, or whatever, that’s 
when it lost me. As long as it had some sort of grounding in reality, 
some toehold in reality, | was willing to go anywhere with it. But 
for instance when Josie gets turned into a door handle, it started 
to lose me. In the movie, there were a lot of problems like that. Like 
most people, | think the Pink Room sequence is just incredible, 
both Angelo [Badalamenti]’s music, and the way it’s filmed and 
subtitled, there’s some great stuffin that. But unfortunately, I just 
felt that you knew where it was going, it really meanders, it’s long, 
it’s boring, and also | think the idea of doing a prequel was a 
mistake. | was so interested in seeing what would happen after the 
season finale. You're focusing on two characters who are probably 
two of the lesser interesting characters. One, Laura Palmer, was 
done to death. We read the diary; we knew everything there was 
to know about her. I was much more interested in some of these 
other quirky characters in the town who became afterthoughts. 
Having Madchen Amick in it was a joke; she was in it for five 
seconds. It was a throwaway, and ! was much more interested in 
seeing more of Shelly. Or Heather Graham’s character, whom | 
just adored the second season. | also had problems with their 
recasting Lara Flynn Boyle. I kept saying, that’s not Donna 
Hayward. I mean, Moira Kelly was fine. But why concentrate on 
a character like that? The Twin Peaks characters were like a 
family; you live with them for two years, you know them inside and 
out, and all of asudden here’s Moira Kelly playing Donna Hayward, 
and she got more screen time than anyone! | thought the lack of 
Kyle MacLachlan hurt the picture. Obviously he was looking at his 
future career and didn’t want a big part, which is a shame. The 
characters they had created with Kiefer Sutherland and Chris 
Isaak were really intriguing. And some of the stuff with Harry Dean 
Stanton and Sheriff Cable—I enjoyed that much more when it was 
a mystery than when it became this bizarre amalgamation of stuff 
we had seen in Twin Peaks before. 

CM: We wonder if perhaps MacLachlan'’s lack of involvement in the 
film made Lynch think that he had to doa prequel. Do you think that 
a decent movie, or a better movie, could have been made if they’d 
continued the story forward even without MacLachlan? And would 
the Twin Peaks fans have accepted it? 

MA: Unquestionably, because as much as | and a lot of other 
people enjoyed his character, and enjoyed Kyle’s performance, 
there were so many nooks and crannies that had been created over 
the two years; this milieu was fascinating. You could put Keanu 
Reeves there, and it would be fascinating. You could take the most 
boring actor and put him in that situation, and it would be 
interesting. You had all these great characters and all these great 
situations set up, and | think, absolutely, people wanted more to 
see what continued to happen, what transpired in that town. 
Lynch took an interesting risk. He figured he could make this 
interesting. Even though you knew the results, getting there would 
be half the fun. And it didn’t turn out that way. So! think it was 
definitely a misjudgment to do the prequel. But apparently all this 
footage that was cut out—the missing two hours—I'm willing to 
give it another chance. I’m anxious to see what existed there, what 
the feature looked like before it was truncated. But | certainly 
would have embraced anything that took off from the TV series. 
And I think they missed the opportunity that the feature arena gave 
them, both visually, and in terms of the fact that they don’t have 


Standards and Practices. He was able to show breasts and have 
a little more violence, but I don’t think that was necessarily taking 
best advantage of the feature arena. They could have pushed the 
envelope a lot more in some more interesting ways. 
JT: What’s on television now that you think may be pushing the 
edge a little, trying to experiment? Certainly nothing to the level of 
Twin Peaks, but is there anything out there worth looking at? 
MA: | think there are a couple of things worth looking at. Homicide 
is an absolutely brilliant show. Now its second season wasn't as 
strong as its first, but I think if you look at that final episode of the 
second season—and | chafe at even calling it a “season”; four 
episodes do not make a season—there’s some brilliant stuff. 
Direction, and the writing—and as much as | adore NYPD Blue, 
which I truly love and probably enjoy more than Homicide— 
Homicide’s a better show. NYPD is much more of a soap opera— 
a gritty soap opera—whereas Homicide is a drama. | Jove them 
both, though. 

I’m almost embarrassed to say this, but I think that Deep 
Space Nine has turned into a pretty good show. It’s not always 
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great, but I think when it’s good, it’s really good. It’s a much more 
political show than Next Generation. The characters are really 
intriguing. The look of the show has been very now-ish. They dealt 
with issues like immigration in a science fiction context. Cults. 
They've done some really good work, and that’s a show with great 
potential. And I think that’s why Star Trek fans haven't quite 
embraced it to the extent that they have previous Star Trek shows. 
JT: Itreminds me in many ways of the old series, the first Star Trek. 
It seems to be touching on more current issues. 

MA: I agree. The Executive Producer, Rick Berman, told me 
recently that “Deep Space Nine isn’t really a Star Trek show. It’s not 
really Star Trek. It’s good television, but I don’t know that it’s Star 
Trek.” For the Executive Producer of the show to say that, I couldn't 
believe it. I had to go back and listen to my tape again. But! think 
he’s right. Maybe it’s not Star Trek. But whatever it is, it’s 
ambitious, and it’s pushing the envelope, certainly for Star Trek, 
and it’s pissing people off, and that’s good! 

CM: Tell us about your new job as Executive Editor of the magazine 
Sci-Fi Universe. And does it leave you any time for outside writing? 


MA: I’m surprised I’m not at the office now! Sci-Fi Universe has 
turned into being an all-consuming endeavor. | was approached 
by the editors of Film Threat about a year ago about doing a new 
science fiction magazine. | got along extremely well with Chris 
Gore, who’s the editor. Basically, they said we want you to do this 
magazine for us called Sci-Fi Universe. Our feeling was basically 
that we grew up on Starlog, but Starlog didn’t grow up with us. We 
wanted to doa more sophisticated, more irreverent kind of science 
fiction magazine. And if the emperor had noclothes, we would say 
it. And we've been saying a lot of that. 

The appeal to me was the fact that I would be launching it and 
creating the columns, and the departments, and the look of it, and 
the tone, and the attitude, and all that stuffs very appealing. Chris 
and | spent a lot of time brainstorming what this magazine would 
be. And the response has been terrific, and | think we’re doing 
something right. 

CM: The magazine looks really good, except, having grown up 
reading Harlan Ellison, whenever I hear the term “sci-fi,” I cringe. 
MA: | can tell you a quick story about that. Originally the magazine 
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was called Millennium, which | loved, because it didn’t have 
“science fiction” anywhere in its title, so maybe we could fool a few 
people who weren't into sci-fi into buying it, and they’d like it. The 
problem is, we did a rights search, and it was owned by some 
environmental magazine. Then we came up with a list of five 
hundred fifty titles, and of course the one the powers-that-be liked 
was Sci-Fi Universe, and | begged them not to use it. They said, but 
on the newsstand, people know exactly what itis. And! said, ohhh, 
it sounds like one of those cheap rip-offs that were published back 
in the late seventies. And it really depressed me. | said, well, if we 
do a good enough magazine, hopefully people will overlook it, and 
l also said that maybe we could drop the Sci-Fione day and just call 
it Universe, but then it sounds like an astronomy magazine. Sol 
just got stuck. You don’t always get your way, and this was one of 
the things I didn’t get my way on. This was one of the things I had 
to defer to the powers-that-be. But the good thing about this 
company is that we have complete autonomy; we can pretty much 
do whatever we want. So ifthe magazine title was the one thing that 
1 had to grant them, then so be it. aA 
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Kenneth Kaleta is the author of David Lynch, a book that reviews the 
career of the filmmaker from his early student works through Wild 
at Heart. Dr. Kaleta teaches in the Communications Department at 
Rowan College in New Jersey. We considered it important to include 
aconversation with Kaleta because of his extensive study of Lynch's 
entire body of film work. 

The interview was conducted August 23, 1994. Craig tran- 
scribed it, and Craig and Kenneth edited it. 
Miller: Did you start working on the book asa result of Twin Peaks, 
or had you already been working on it? 
Kaleta: Actually, it was before Twin Peaks. 
CM: Had you been following Lynch since Eraserhead? 
KK: No, | had been following him since Elephant Man, which put 
me in touch with Eraserhead and then on to Blue Velvet. 
CM: Early on in the book, you allude to an early, unproduced 
screenplay of Lynch’s called Gardenback without going into any 
detail. Can you tell us more? 
KK: I came upon a sketchy reference to it on several occasions in 
my research, but never to any kind of explanation of where that 
went. Lynch has dealt with Ronnie Rocket and other screenplays 
on and off throughout his career, but Gardenback seems to have 
been mentioned, and then not mentioned again. | don’t have any 
reason to think that it turned up as a later work. | think it was a 
project that was abandoned or at least postponed. 
CM: So you never saw a draft of the work? 
KK: Never saw any draft of it at all. 
CM: Also early in the book you refer to Lynch, along with several 
other directors such as Tim Burton and Peter Greenaway—as part 
of a “powerful force” in filmmaking. Do you still believe this about 
Lynch, and, as a more general question, because Fire Walk With Me 
and Wild at Heart weren’t extremely successful commercially, is 
Lynch in danger of becoming marginalized as just “some weud 
director who makes films that nobody sees”? 
KK: The height of popularity that he held during Twin Peaks was 
inevitably going to be changed; in fact, nobody stays that famous 
that long. But I think that “marginalized” is probably too strong a 
term. Those other directors that I mentioned with him certainly 
had their share of unsuccessful films commercially and even 
critically, but they've stayed a power in filmmaking. With Lynch 
I think the same thing. | don’t think this has been the best, or most 
productive, period in his career. But I would say he’s as impor- 
tant—in fact, I’m always amazed at how frequently he’s referred to 
—how many things are described as like him, or how many people 
are described as being connected to him. So] think that he’s made 
a niche in filmmaking that’s going to hold. 
Thorne: So you don't think that he’s damaged himself—I mean, the 
reviews for Fire Walk With Me were almost universally bad. The 
New York Times said it was one of the worst films ever made, and 
another movie review went so far as to say that we must go backand 
re-evaluate his previous works, which was pretty strong—so strong, 
that [wondered if Lynch had been damaged with FWWM. You think 
he’s pretty safe? 
KK: | wouldn't want to predict someone’s future, but many 
filmmakers have had checkered careers in which they've been 
extraordinarily unpopular and then popular again. So! don’t think 
that however damaging the response was to one film or in fact to 
a couple of projects—Hotel Room didn’t fare so well either—that 
that rules him out of the game. In some ways non-commercial 
success embellishes a filmmaker’s career; it makes him consid- 
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ered more seriously. Lynch was so very popular, so commercially 
successful, that he became a bit of a sitting duck for criticism. | 
don’t think this is the high ebb of his career, but he wouldn't be the 
first filmmaker who came in and out of favor. Although | didn’t 
think Fire Walk With Me was ill received for no reason. | think that 
was an unsuccessful film. 

CM: I was going to ask whether some of the recent criticism Lynch 
has received for FWWM, Wild at Heart—even though it did win at 
Cannes—and Hotel Room was actually justified by the works 
themselves, or was a kind of knee-jerk reaction against what some 
people saw as the overly-hyped Twin Peaks? Maybe ut was more 
emotional than dictated by the content of the films. 

KK: This is going to be a great answer. | think “yes,” both ways. 
[Laughter] | don’t think those were his strongest works. They're 
derivative, and there’s some reason to criticize them. But on the 
other hand, because he was so revered with Twin Peaks, so popular 
with Twin Peaks, there was going to be some knee-jerk reaction. 
That was inevitable. Wild at Heart might have gotten a more severe 
beating in quarters because he was so hot. Wild at Heart’s a pretty 
good film. But some of the other recent works are successful only 
in part, so some of the criticism seems rather valid. 

CM: Early in the book, you agree with Lynch’s statement that his 
films have no single “proper” interpretation. Did this make analysis 
of the work easier or more difficult in writing the book? 

KK: | guess it makes it easier, because it gives you carte blanche. 
But | would agree with Lynch that the role of a critic to determine 
a single answer to a work of art is a questionable pursuit. In 
criticism, you give possibilities, sensible and interesting interpre 

tations. | shy away from saying, you have to see it this way, or else! 
And he seems to reject that right across the board. 

JT: It’s clear from your book that you’ve read quite a bit of the critical 
analysis of Lynch’s work. 

KK: With my book, one of the things I most wanted to do, since I’m 
an academic, is give an overview or a consensus, putting together 
the criticism on him. His criticism ran high at that time—and sull 
does—in popular journals more than in academic ones. But when 
| started to look at this, I realized that as early as Eraserhead he 
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had a following among serious film critics as 
well. So he always seemed to straddle that line 
between somebody who was commercially 
and artistically recognized. So! did survey all 
the criticisms | could find when | started the 
book. 

JT: There are some critics who usually give 
Lynch favorable reviews and others, such as 
Roger Ebert, who it seems are always going to 
give Lynch negative reviews. 

KK: Roger Ebert, John Simon—some are 
consistently disapproving of anything that he 
did. Others seem to be on his bandwagon. 
With somebody who’s a flamboyant filmmaker, 
it’s a little bit more noticeable, don’t you 
think? But! think toanextent that’s generally 
true. You know, people who like [Martin] 
Scorsese, do, and people who don’t, don’t. But 
I think Lynch seems to inflame more dramatic 
responses in people. | guess a lot of his subject 
matter is really repugnant to some people, and 
he’s going to run a stronger range of “yes” and 
“no” than somebody else. 

CM: Talking about his subject matter, going 
way back to Eraserhead you refer to his explo- 
ration of the relationship of sex and death in 
that and subsequent films. He maintains that basic theme even 
through his recent Hotel Room. By now, do you think that Lynch has 
worked this relationship “to death” and should move on to some 
different themes? 

KK: | would be very interested in seeing him take on subjects other 
than the ones we'd all call typical or appropriate to his style. | think 
that would be fun to see. It would also be, as an artist, challenging 
to work in areas other than the ones you usually work with. Like 
the Scorsese film, The Age of Innocence—I| don’t know how much 
I like the film, but I definitely liked to see Scorsese try something 
different from what | was used to with him. That would be nice to 
see with Lynch, too. 

Elephant Manisa little bit different for his work. He’s working 
with a historical source. It’s black and white—even technically, it’s 
a different kind of film. But I think that since Twin Peaks, there’s 
a lot of repetition and interest in the same thing. 

JT: Lynch is also fascinated uth the relationship between the 
organic and the mechanical. This relationship appears to some 
extent wn all his work, and it might have been Lynch's greatest 
achievement in Dune. Few critics mention it. 

KK: That’s certainly one of his most significant themes, if more 
apparent in some works than others. That recurrence of machin 
ery and the sounds of machinery is very significant and 1s one of 
the things I find most attractive in his work. Even in Eraserhead 
all those industrial noises are great. 
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CM: You wnte in your book that “the audience 
can't superimpose expectations of story onto 
Lynch.” Why not? And couldn't this be used 
asa cop-out for sloppy story-telling by Lynch? 
KK: | wouldn't use the argument that way, 
because there’s a consistency in the visual 
part of his films. On screen, they operate 
toward—if not a resolution, then a conclu 
sion. So! don’t think so much “sloppy” as 
“non-linear” is the way that he does things. 
One of the reasons | like him ts that he is 
extremely visual, so when you're watching, 
you just go along with the story. He’s very 
successful with that. I would say with a 
sloppier storyteller you would catch those 
loose ends, and the story wouldn't operate on 
film. If | use his film in class, there's always 
some question as tohow real itis. Eraserhead 
drives students relatively crazy. But it does 
have a flow, a fluidity, a continuous style, 
that makes it work together. 

CM: | wasn't necessarily arguing that it was 
sloppy, but wondering if we’re letting Lynch 
off the hook too easily on the storytelling, and 
as he wntes new films, would tt be too easy for 
him not to even worry about those elements? 
Are we cutting him too much slack by not demanding that the plots 
have more cohesion? 

KK: That certainly seems to be a critical concern. | guess that 
might explain some of the recent criticisms, that he is cutting it. 
But it’s hard to make the comments any of us are making, 
considering how few movies Lynch has done. Ten years from now, 
this might turn out to be a phase. 

CM: When we interviewed David Bianculli, he was critical of Hotel 
Room because “instead of having those nice little break sequences 
where nothing happened, he [Lynch] decided that nothing happen- 
ing was really where he wants to go for the whole tune.” 

KK: | don't think that since Wild at Heart, things have gone well. 
| would wonder, too, where he’s going now. I’m hesitant to second 
guess him, but it seems that something's got to give. The earlier 
films, | recognized where they were going. After looking at these 
last couple of things, you wonder if they’re the tail end of working 
something out and he’s going to pop up with something new, or if 
he’s going to work this to death. That’s really a good point. 

JT: You wnte in the book that “Blue Velvet ts the film Lynch learned 
from Dune.” What do you mean by this, and how would you contrast 
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KK: Blue Velvet seems to be such a minimalist film—it isn’t hung 
up on an enormous budget. It’s very conscious of film now, which 
is a really good genre for Lynch. And it operates on a much smaller 
scale. Duneis sometimes fun to watch because it is such a gigantic 
thing. Blue Velvet’s interesting to look at in an antipodal way 
because it is so small, and it operates step by step, with more 
consciousness of what it’s doing. 

CM: You mention a few times in your book Lynch as part “icon.” 
What are you referring to by this? 

KK: We're talking about a man who's got an extremely strong 
persona. The image of Lynch as the off-beat film director is 
something that he’s got to carry with him—I’m thinking, for 
instance, of that Time cover, “The Wizard of Weird.” I think he is 
eminently identifiable. [| think that would make any artist very 
conscious of how he operates. Lynch isn’t the only one. He, like 
Woody Allen, is celebrated, even notorious, for being what he does. 
I can only think of how often I’ve heard now, when he’s not making 
films, how something looks like Lynch, or 1s Lynch-like. He’s just 
recognized, even if somebody hasn’t seen his films. I think if 
someone carries in a moose head, they'll say, “That’s Lynch-ian.” 
JT: Lynch appears to be aware of this perception. When he comes 
onThe Tonight Show, he almost plays a role as the weird filmmaker. 
KK: Yes. | don’t know how he could not be aware of it. 

CM: A couple questions about Wild at Heart: tn your Eraserhead 
chapter, you contrast the two films, saying that, unlike Eraserhead, 
Wild at Heart ts “far from a midnight show.” I thought that was an 
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interesting comment in light of John Bloom’s description of WAH as 
the Lynch film that most epitomizes a drive-in attitude. Do you really 
see the sensibilities of the two films as that far apart? 

KK: | do, and! guess it’s based somewhat even on the distribution. 
If you'll remember, Wild at Heart came immediately to malls and 
multi-plex theaters. That movie is definitely a very commercial 
film. The very colorful photography, even the casting, is much 
more pop and aware of commercial audiences than Eraserhead is. 
CM: But it didn't end up doing that well commercially. 

KK: No. Ironically, Eraserhead has done enormously well in 
secretive midnight showings. But | think that Wild at Heart was 
geared for the post- Twin Peaks audience, and that was when Lynch 
had a large following. 

CM: When Wild at Heart ended up winning at Cannes, do you think 
this award was really forTwin Peaks, which they couldn’t honor, or 
do you think Wild at Heart actually deserved that award? 

KK: This is the famous comparison of apples and oranges, which 
is the cliché I would use. | don’t know how you would give an award 
to a movie for a TV show, but I certainly think that Twin Peaks is 
one of the most, if not the most, successful TV programs. And Wild 
at Heart did come at a time when Lynch was so celebrated, that it 
doesn't seem impossible to me. With awards, that frequently 
happens—last year’s Oscar goes to this year’s winner. Wild at 
Heart received mixed notices from the beginning. And the Cannes 
award was quite controversial. 

JT: In our discussion here, you've hinted at some of your opinions 
on Fire Walk With Me. The movie hadn't been released when you 
wrote the book, but had only been screened at Cannes. We'd like to 
hear some of your analysis of the film. 

KK: | did not think that that was a successful film, and I question 
a prequel of Twin Peaks considering how well known the TV show 
was. | expected to get more for my money. | assumed that the film 
would be a little more incendiary, not just the title, and that was 
one of the things that disappointed me. | did like the part with 
Chris Isaak and the FBI at the beginning, from which they cut so 
quickly. They almost gave up on the part of the film that interested 
me most. And I was really taken by a scene in which Laura and 
Leland are riding in a convertible and are chased by the one-armed 
man with blaring horns. That was really a very effective scene, and 
it wouldn’t have been as effective if] didn’t know Twin Peaks, which 
worked very nicely in the movie. But it didn’t seem like there was 
enough to the movie to warrant that two-and-a-half hours addition 
to Twin Peaks. 

JT: A lot of fans are hoping to see an “uncut” version of the movie. 
A lot of what was filmed got edited out. And there’sa lot of hope that 
Lynch will return to Twin Peaks. Do you think that Lynch should 
leave Twin Peaks behind for good, or do you think he could return, 
make it a success, and do something else with that material? 

KK: It’s possible he could return and find new stories there, new 
material there, new techniques there. So I wouldn’t rule it out. 
Obviously the way Twin Peaks ended, it was abruptly brought to 
aclose. But! think the Laura Palmer issue is settled. I would be 
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more interested in seeing him try something else. 
CM: Did you find Hotel Room fauly successful, or was it a 


disappointment? 
KK: Overall | was disappointed in it, but | wasn’t completely 
disinterested in it. | like the idea, that repetition was fun, but it 


wasn’t as innovative as I'd imagined it was going to be. 

I liked On the Air. That was really interesting. That's what | 
mean—it was so different for me, | didn’t know what to anticipate, 
therefore | wasn’t disappointed. In addition, the humor is fairly 
excellent all the way through. 

JT: Did you see all the episodes, or only the three that ABC aired? 
KK: | didn’t see all seven of them. I'd be very interested in seeing 
them. That’s a new area that worked very well for him. It was nice 
to see him doing something else. 

CM: Of course that was also another collaboration with Mark Frost 
and bore a lot of similarities to their One Saliva Bubble screenplay. 
Is part of OTA’s “new ground” the fact that Lynch was working with 
Frost, whose solo work ts pretty dissumilar to Lynch's? He seems to 
bring out a lot of aspects in Lynch's work when they're collaborating 
that Lynch can't seem to find on his own. 

KK: That’s true, and I’m one taken with collaboration. Film is a 
collaborative art. Some of the films I've most liked are the result 
of several people working together, and not one person’s story. 
That’s one way to get someone away from his or her usual schtick, 
to work with somebody else. So yes, | like the idea of collaborative 
work. As with Elephant Man—you can see Lynch's ideas, but not 
necessarily and exclusively in every possible angle. 

CM: Do you have any current book projects? 

KK: I’m working on a book on Hanif Kureishi, who wrote My 
Beautiful Laundrette; Sammy and Rosie Get Laid directed by 
Stephen Frears; and wrote and directed London Kills Me. Kureishi 
also adapted his novel, The Buddha of Suburbia, for the BBC. 
CM: Thanks for your time. AA 


The Twin Peaks Library, Part 2 


Wrapped in Plastic 2 contained reviews of all the Twin Peaks- 
related books published as of December 1992. But a lot has 
happened since then, so it’s time to get caught up. (In the future, 
we plan to review such books as they are released.) 


Full of Secrets: Critical Approaches to Twin Peaks 
Edited by David Lavery 
(Wayne State University Press, 1994, approx. 300 pages} 


One look at the table-of-contents of David Lavery’s new book, 
Full of Secrets: Critical Approaches to Twin Peaks, and there can be 
no question that this is an exhaustive, serious examination of Twin 
Peaks. Containing twelve essays by prominent academicians, and 
five useful appendices (full of details about storylines, cast, and 
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creators), Full of Secrets is the ultimate examination of the short- 
lived cult phenomenon. 

In his introduction, Lavery defines TP as a “cult” object by 
subjecting the show to three of Umberto Eco’s defining character- 
istics. First, the show appears to have “living textuality”—that is, 
the show appears to have no authors. “Twin Peaks seems 
generated from precedent texts and thus [is] cultic in origin, 
authority, and appeal.” Second, TP is a “completely furnished 
world,” with its own history and unique setting. Finally, TPexhibits 
“detachability’—some segments (or whole episodes) of the show 
are more memorable than others and stand out to viewers as 
explicit examples of why they like TP so much. 

The book begins with the collection’s most negative essay, 
Jonathan Rosenbaum’s “Bad Ideas: The Art and Politics of Twin 
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Peaks.” Writing just after TP’s first season, Rosenbaum draws an 
exaggerated comparison of Lynch to Walt Disney and Hugh Hefner, 
claiming that Lynch is “well on his way to becoming one of those 
multi-national entertainment conglomerates that are currently 
clogging the cultural scene.” Later, Rosenbaum argues that Lynch 
has watered down his artistic vision in an attempt to make it more 
palatable toa mass audience. Rosenbaum claims that “Twin Peaks 
is ideologically no different than other prime time serials” in that 
it features “male buddies,” a “preference for the wealthy over the 
poor,” and a “puritanical” brand of sociology. (That TP might be 
satirizing these concepts, as well as the entire genre of nighttime 
soaps, seems to elude Rosenbaum.) 

Although Rosenbaum does praise TP, he seems genuinely 
irked that Lynch has sold out his artistic vision in order to reach 
as many people as possible. Rosenbaum offers TPs initially high 
ratings as proof of this thesis. Ironically, Rosenbaum’s.essay fails 
to examine the show’s second season, in which ratings dropped 
dramatically; TP’s final, Lynch-directed episode was one of the 
lowest-rated prime time shows of the week. Using Rosenbaum’s 
own premises, couldn't these low ratings prove that Lynch did not 
completely water down his vision, that he was not turning into a 
mainstream director? The first fifteen minutes—and the last 
hour—of the second season suggest that Lynch stayed true to his 
artistic sensibilities. 

The book’s second essay, “The Peaks and Valleys of Serial 
Creativity: What Happened to/on Twin Peaks” by Marc Dolan 
counterbalances Rosenbaum’s negative entry. He discusses how 
TP defined—then redefined—itself. Before it aired, the show 
appeared to be (and was advertised as) a detective story, although 
it actually operated like a soap opera. Dolan argues that if the show 
had been advertised as a soap from the start, fewer audience 
members may have lost patience with its ongoing narrative. 

Dolan then shows how the series re-defined itself for the 
second season. “The investigation into the murder of Laura Palmer 
is reinvented in Episode 9 and a new set of clues is laid out for the 
protagonists to follow to its solution.” Dolan suggests that the 
second season of TP was actually a different show from the first 
season. Dolan’s essay is a telling analysis that sheds new light on 
the question, “Why did Twin Peaks fail so quickly?” This essay is 
easily one of the book’s best contributions. 

Henry Jenkins’ essay, “‘Do You Enjoy Making the Rest of Us 
Feel Stupid?’: alt.tv.twin- peaks, the Trickster Author, and Viewer 
Mastery” is a fascinating examination of the Internet newsgroup, 
alt.tv.twin-peaks. As Jenkins explains, a newsgroup is an elec- 
tronic forum for public discussion, where participants post com- 
ments and debate a variety of topics. In the group alt.tv.twin- 
peaks, discussion focuses on TP and other Lynch-related topics. 
By examining alt.tv.twin- peaks, Jenkins shows how newsgroups 
allow observation of a “self-defined and ongoing interpretive com- 
munity as it conducts its normal practices of forming, evaluating, 
and debating interpretations.” 

Jenkins provides some history of the group, but focuses his 
essay on analysis of TP fans and their reactions to (and inter- 
pretations of) the show as it unfolded. The result is an engrossing 
and entertaining examination of how a television program can 
thoroughly involve its viewers. 

Diane Stevenson examines TP’s themes of violence and sexual 
abuse in “Family Romance, Family Violence, and the Fantastic in 
Twin Peaks.” Stevenson’s captivating essay defines TPin the genre 
of the Fantastic: stories where there is uncertainty between the 
real and the supernatural. Criminal and violent acts are often 
blamed on demons and other evil spirits. Stevenson explains that 
Lynch’s use of the Fantastic comes at a time when Freudian 
psychoanalysis is under critical re-examination, especially in how 
it applies to family violence and sexual abuse of children. She also 
believes that Lynch has lost favor with many critics over the years 
because of “the growing explicitness of his treatment of a theme 
that makes them uncomfortable.” 

Kathryn Kalinak takes a look at the effects of Angelo Bada- 
lamenti’s musical score in “‘Disturbing the Guests with This 
Racket’: Music and Twin Peaks.” Kalinak claims that the music 
in TP was another of the show's “strategies for disorientation and 
disruption.” This fascinating entry explains how television music 


normally functions to cue viewers to important narrative and 
informational content in programs. A viewer “knows that s/he will 
be signaled by sound for anything important and will have time...to 
watch as well as listen to the highlights of any given program.” 

But TP undermined this strategy by using “lushly orchestrat- 
ed” themes that connoted romance during scenes of tragedy and 
humor. In addition, the same piece or theme was often used for 
different types of scenes. (“Laura Palmer’s Theme,” for example, is 
used both when Leland is told of his daughter’s death and when 
Cooper discovers Audrey in his bed.) Itis this unusual use of music 
that leads Kalinak to conclude, “the score for Twin Peaks exploits 
music’s power as a catalyst of emotional response to anchor the 
image’s meaning...in unpredictable ways.” (For more information 
on how music is used in TP, see Jim Collins's essay “Television and 
Postmodernism” in the book Channels of Discourse, Reassembled.} 

Christy Desmet offers readers a bold new way of viewing the 
character of Laura Palmer in “The Canonization of Laura Palmer.” 
Desmet’s clever, unique analysis of Laura during the show's first 
season reveals the character as “saintly.” After her death, Laura 
became a revered figure who’s presence could still be felt within the 
town, with many tending to ignore her darker side. (Unfortunately, 
Desmet’s quest to find supporting proof for her analysis stumbles 
when she looks at Fire Walk With Me. Desmet misinterprets some 
of the film’s closing scenes, claiming that Laura is transformed into 
a guardian angel in order to save Ronette from Bob.) 

Diana Hume George takes on TP from a feminist perspective 
in “Lynching Women: A Feminist Reading of Twin Peaks.” No one 
can fail to notice that David Lynch frequently portrays weak or 
victimized women in his films. George points out that few women 
in TP are strong, secure, and uninvolved in anything sordid or 
criminal. But George draws some startling and extreme conclu- 
sions about the show and its portrayal of women. George claims, 
“Twin Peaks fed America’s collective hunger for wounded, maimed, 
tortured, dead women. It began with the ritualistically fetishized 
sexual death of a child-women, killed off several others to keep our 
pulse rate when the going got slow, and ended with the possible 
murder of an ex-nun, implicating the male character we trusted 
most.” Later, her character analyses seemed flawed. She de- 
scribes Audrey as “sexually advanced, eighteen going on forty”; the 
Log Lady as “a gifted prophetess, but...out to lunch”; Donna as 
“hardly in charge, and underdeveloped as a character.” These 
characterizations are both incorrect and incomplete. George has 
clearly failed to follow the development of both Audrey and Donna, 
and totally misunderstands the role—and importance—of the Log 
Lady in the TP universe. 

While George’s analysis is important and raises crucial issues 


‘about victimization and the portrayal of women on TV, she attaches 


too much meaning to insignificant elements of the show: “From 
Audrey’s shoes to Donna’s smoldering smoking, the blatantly 
destructive compromise of legitimate adolescent sexuality is clear.” 
(Perhaps it’s clear if you want it to be clear.) 

A feminist critique is also part of Alice Kuzniar’s “Double Talk 
in Twin Peaks.” Kuzniar examines the different roles assigned to 
males and females on the show: “The directors of Twin Peaks have 
given the female and male voice distinctly separate functions.” 
Female characters such as Audrey, Donna, and Maddy become 
“doubles of Laura,” retracing her steps in order to solve her 
murder. Other women become silenced by male forces: Josie, 
Shelly, Ronette Pulaski. The males, on the other hand, are 
authoritative, “deciphering” forces. For example, Ben Horne, 
Cooper, Bobby, and even Andy all coach contestants for the Miss 
Twin Peaks pageant. Kuzniar’s thought-provoking essay argues 
that gender roles on TPwere slanted toward the portrayal of strong 
males and weak females. 

In “Infinite Games: The De-Rationalization of Detection in 
Twin Peaks,” Angela Hague gives the show—and the character of 
Dale Cooper—a new interpretive spin. Hague claims that the 
narrative structure of TP is one of “infinite play.” The show has 
changing rules and resists closure. Cooper, as he exists within the 
TP universe, must therefore be an infinite player: someone who 
relies on intuition and seeks to learn about himself as he moves 
through life. By contrast, Windom Earle isa finite player who seeks 
power and control. Hague suggests that the Chess match between 
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Earle and Cooper highlighted the opposite nature of the charac- 
ters. (Although Hague does not mention it, her observations may 
explain why Chess was a poor narrative metaphor to represent 
conflict between Cooper and Earle.) 

Martha Nochimson’s thoroughly researched “Desire Under 
the Douglas Firs: Entering the Body of Reality in Twin Peaks” offers 
further unique insights to the Cooper character. Nochimson (who 
was fortunate to interview both David Lynch and Mark Frost 
exclusively for the essay) labels Cooper a “specialist in crossing 
boundaries.” Cooper relies equally on the body as he does on the 
mind. He is “sensually stimulated by Twin Peaks delights” but also 
has a passion for mystery. Nochimson explains that as Cooper can 
cross the boundaries of mind and body he can cross the “limits of 
the ordinary world into the darkness where future and past 
conflate.” Cooper’s somewhat-forced entry into the Red Room, 
however, makes him more vulnerable to its forces. Although 
Nochimson’s interpretation of various sexual aspects of Twin 
Peaks is unconvincing, her challenging essay defines Cooper in a 
new context and offers insight into the creative process of David 
Lynch and Mark Frost. 

J. P. Telotte’s “The Disorder of Things in Twin Peaks” carefully 
examines how “Twin Peaks radically alters the grid of meaning and 
unpredictability, undermining our sense of order.” Telotte’s essay 
offers a fascinating analysis of symbols and codes in the show. 
Using numerous examples from throughout the series (and much 
from the latter half of the second season) Telotte proposes that TP 
established its own sense of order while challenging the “accepted” 
order so common to prime time television. Telotte concludes that 
TP’s order was one that linked various elements of nature: man, 
earth, and space. This re-ordering of things “rendered transparent 
what we commonly and culturally take to be order...by way of 
sketching a deeper, more complex sense of order.” 

Full of Secrets concludes with the strong and inventive 
“Postmodernism and Television: Speaking of Twin Peaks.” In this 
chapter, eight university instructors and graduate students dis 
cuss a number of aspects of TP in a fascinating roundtable 
dialogue. Focusing on TPas an example of postmodernist art, the 
eight participants discuss the show’s mix of genres, its allusions 
to other works, its functionality and effect as television, and its 
coherence (among many other things). Quite possibly, this chapter 
is the most entertaining and insightful part of the whole book and 
the perfect epilogue to the 11 essays that precede it. 

The existence of Full of Secrets nearly five years after Twin 
Peaks first aired proves just how significant the show is. While 
television is increasingly accepted as an art form, few programs 
from the medium’s history can garner such varied and rich 
analyses. Whether or not we ever see new TPepisodes or films, Full 
of Secrets proves one thing: Twin Peaksis that rare type of program 
that will fascinate and perplex for as long as there 1s interest 1n the 
medium of television. 


THE FILMS OF DAVID LYNCH 
by John Alexander 
(Charles Letts & Co. Limited, 1993, 216pp) 


DAVID LYNCH 
by Kenneth Kaleta 
(Twayne/ Macmillan Publishing, 1993, 221 pp) 


Both of these books—by writers who teach film-related uni 
versity courses—cover essentially the same material; they devote 
one chapter to each of David Lynch’s major films. _ (Kaleta, 
however, combines Lynch’s early work, The Alphabet and The 
Grandmother, into his Eraserhead chapter.) Alexander’s book 
apparently came out later—he devotes an entire chapter to Fire 
Walk With Me, whereas Kaleta only briefly mentions the film’s poor 
reception at the Cannes Film Festival. 

It is probably a testament to how little is known of Lynch’s 
early life that neither author provides many details beyond what 1s 
already generally known—Lynch’s childhood in the northwest, 
then his brief stays in various cities around the country (and, very 
briefly, in Europe) until enrolling in the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts in Philadelphia in 1966. Soon, Lynch's artistic 
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inclinations bloomed—not with hve-action film at first, but with 
animation and painting. Six Men Getting Sick and The Alphabet 
utilized both media in presenting, even early in his artistic 
endeavors, a uniquely bizarre and disturbing world dominated 
more by emotion than reason, more by visual innovation than plot. 

These works led to the thirty four minute black-and-white live 
action film The Grandmother. Neither book covers the film in great 
depth, despite a number of interesting parallels to Lynch's later 
work. 

Beginning with Eraserhead, the analysis increases consider 
ably. Kaleta makes an interesting observation: “The subconscious 
world is where Lynch’s film operates. And Eraserhead suggests the 
powerful pairing of the filmmaker’s subject and techniques. What 
the film asks and how it asks are synonymous.” These are themes 
Kaleta returns to again and again, particularly Lynch’s emphasis 
on the visual aspects of his work. Alexander, on the other hand, 
looks more closely at the fam 
ily relationships in the film. 

The Elephant Man chap- 
ter brings out the best in both 
writers. Kaleta provides some 
exceptional background infor 
mation about the real John 
Merrick and how Lynch al- 
tered the historical facts to 
create a film with the themes 
and emphases he preferred. 
Alexander does much the same 
thing, but pulls from different 
sources, such as portions of 
Dr. Frederick Treves’s own 
writings. The two books re 
veal not only the power of 
Merrick'’s life story; they also 
contain insights into how 
Lynch reworked the material 
to create another powerful 
story much more in tune with 
the filmmaker’s interests. 

The Dune chapters won't 
change many minds about the film. Even the plot synopses to the 
complex story won’t be much help if readers haven't read Frank 
Herbert’s novel. Both writers provide interesting analyses of the 
movie, but both see it ultimately as a failure. 

Blue Velvet, on the other hand, 1s “Lynch at his best,” writes 
Kaleta. Both books pack numerous insights into their BV chap 
ters. Kaleta makes one particularly fascinating observation where 
he analyzes Lynch’s use of auditory and visual elements within the 
film. He writes: 

“Tension is increased as the film invites the audience to 

graft the visual and auditory messages....So, one muses, 

if a tree is not seen to fall in the woods but somebody 

hears it, did it really fall? And if an ear 1s found in the 

woods...Thus the film is made to operate on both literal 

and metaphoric levels.” 

And later: 

“But Lynch’s film presents a world that 1s not good or bad 

but rather is good and bad. Sights and sounds contain 

both elements; the audience supplies its hierarchy.” 

We're condensing several pages of exposition; read in its 
entirety, Kaleta’s analysis has quite an impact. 

We were less impressed with the Twin Peaks chapters of both 
books, but that may be simply a matter of perspective. After all, 
we're working with TP material every day. These chapters are 
designed for more casual observers of the series—readers who may 
not have read (let alone written and edited) hundreds of pages of 
TP-related articles. 

Both writers, by the way, dislike FWWM. For Kaleta’s views, 
see his interview in this issue. Alexander makes some interesting 
observations of photographic icons at the beginning of the chapter, 
but ultimately he dislikes the film even more than Kaleta does. And 
about Sheryl Lee’s performance, he writes, 

“Equally surprising is David Lynch's accolades for 
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Sheryl Lee...whom he describes as ‘an unbelievable 

actress—-there are things she’s done in this movie that 

are trulv incredible.’ Alas, acting was not one of them. 

Bearing the full burden of the film’s ponderous script 

proved an insurmountable task for Sheryl Lee’s two 

modes of projection. ‘From A to B,’ as Dorothy Parker 
once quipped.” 

(Ironically, all of the writers featured in this issue of WIP— 
Lavery, Altman, Kaleta, and here Alexander—greatly disliked 
FWWM. For an opposing view, readers can find WIP’s review of the 
film in our first issue.) 

Quite apart from Alexander’s opinions about FWWM, his book 
completely falls apart during the Tuzn Peaks and FWWM chapters, 
making us question the quality of his preceding chapters. He 
makes numerous spelling errors (Chris Jsaaks, Steve Gyllendaal, 
Sara Palmer, plus, later on, Steven Speilberg), but even worse are 
the factual errors. He credits Ron Garcia several times as Tun 
Peaks'’s principal photographer (actually, he shot only the pilot and 
FWWM). He places Deer Meadow in North Dakota (it should be 
Washington). He refers to the Freemonts (meaning the Tremonds) 
and Richard Chamberlayne (meaning Tremayne}. He talks about 
Albert Rosenfield using an electric saw during Laura’s autopsy (it 
was an electric drill), describes the Invitation to Love scene where 
Chet shoots Jade (actually, he shot Montana}, and mentions the 
“explosive device” threatening Leo in Windom’s cabin at the end of 
the season (it was tarantulas). He even mistakes a major plot point 
in another film when comparing it with Twin Peaks: he refers to the 
girl who was drowned at the beginning of Tim Hunter’s River’s Edge 
(she was choked, not drowned}. 

Here’s our point: as we mentioned above, we're working with 
the Twin Peaks material every day. It’s fresh in our minds. It’s been 
a little while since we've seen some of Lynch's other films. If 
Alexander has made as many mistakes 1n the otherchapters as he 
has in the TP and FWWM chapters, it casts serious doubt on the 
quality of the book. 

Allin all, both books have their strong points and weak points. 
Kaleta’s book contains some great insights into Lynch’s work, but 
often the material seems arbitrarily placed within the chapter, 
making the overall flow difficult to follow. Various quotes are 
introduced, at times unrelated (or barely related) to the topic at 
hand. For instance, Kaleta describes Lynch's on-screen role in 
Zelly and Me as “an appealing, credible performance as Willy...{a] 
gentle, romantic character.” This is immediately followed by a 
Vincent Canby quote about how Lynch has “a creepy sort of screen 
presence.” The two comments are not mutually exclusive, yet 
some sort of explanation is needed about the differing observa 
tions. None is made, creating a disjointed paragraph. Each 
chapter seems to be organized neither thematically nor by plot 
chronology, again hindering the flow. 

Two other, more minor annoyances about Kaleta’s book: over 
and over, he assumes what the audience as a whole is feeling or 
thinking during a film (“The audience is in constant fear of what 
atrocity 1s around the corner,” he writes about Eraserhead). We 
also kept cringing at his constant use of “different than” (as 
opposed to “different from”). 

We disagree with some of his conclusions about Lynch’s work, 
and not only about FWWM. Eraserhead 1s an interesting film, but 
were not convinced of Kaleta’s view that “[l]ike Luther’s bold nailing 
of his philosophy on the doors of Wittenberg, Lynch has in 
Eraserhead remolded the cinematic conventions: blasting, redi- 
recting, reforming, glorifying, and inventing.” And later, Kaleta 
writes that Wild at Heart “is a powerhouse of plot, images, sound, 
and pacing.” 

The Alexander book, despite the problems with the TPmateri- 
al, surpasses Kaleta’s book 1n a couple of areas. The opening 
chapter is a great thirty-page overview of Lynch’s influences 
(surrealism, American Gothic, film noir) followed by an analysis of 
various aspects and themes in the films: cliché, motif, plot, decay, 
contrast, and sex. The individual chapters provide much better 
organization than Kaleta’s book. They are structured around a plot 
description of each film, with various comments and analyses 
dropped in at the appropriate times, making the book (and its 
analyses) much easier to follow. Unfortunately, because so much 


space is used for the plots, much less 1s devoted to the commentary 
and insights. Also, at times the chapters begin and end abruptly, 
as if introductory and concluding paragraphs had been deleted. 
This jarring effect was especially unnerving at the end of each 
chapter, where a general overview of how the preceding film fits 
into Lynch's overall work would be helpful. Sometimes, interesting 
observations are briefly alluded to, then abandoned, as if the 
fifteen-page-per-chapter limit had been reached, requiring an 
instant halt. 

All in all, the student of Lynch's work will benefit from both 
books. since each provides fascinating insights into the man’s 
work. Readers’ familiarity with Lynch’s work may help lead them 
to one book or the other. We recommend Alexander's book to 
readers who have little knowledge of Lynch’s non- Tuin Peaks work 
but are very familiar with TP. If, on the other hand, someone is 
familiar with Lynch’s work and is looking for more extensive 
analysis, Kaleta’s book is definitely the one to read. 

[Kaleta’s book, currently in its third printing, should be avail- 
able through most bookstores; we also have copies here at WIP. (See 
page 28.) Alexander’s book is much more difficult to find. The 
easiest way to get a copy ts through Bruce Philips, 46702 Camelia 
Dr., Canton, MI, 48187. Cost is $23 postpaid.] 


STILL LIFE IN REAL TIME 
by Richard Dienst 
(Duke University Press, 1994, 224pp) 


Still Life is a book only for hardy souls; even with our 
undergraduate philosophy courses and post-graduate television 
studies, this book was still a torturous read. The primary cause 1s 
Dienst’s impenetrable writing style, which seems to be: why use 
a simple, clear word when a complex, obtuse phrase can be written 
in its place? [For instance, technology and ideas (or programming 
ideology) become “televisual mechanisms and discourses.”|] Dienst 
is an Assistant Professor in 
the Department of English and 
Director of the English and 
Philosophy Program at Purdue 
University. Perhaps many aca- 
demic books are difficult to 
read because the authors have 
training in thinking great 
thoughts, yet few have train- 
ing in writing. 

Dienst’s book does, in- 
deed, contemplate a fascinat 
ing thesis: the examination of 
television (or the “televisual 
process”) in hght of cultural, 
economic, technological, and 
ideological forces. Early on, 
the tone seems to be some- 
what alarmist, as if television 
is sweeping up cultural diver 
sity into a unified, monolithic, 
capitalistic, Single Voice. Yet 
Dienst acknowledges a di- 
lemma: for ideological unification, many television sets must be in 
circulation, and many people must be entertained enough to keep 
tuning in. But nothing pleases everybody, so to keep a mass 
audience, the programs must say nothing, thus undercutting the 
ideological unification. 

Dienst realizes that, ultimately, the technological advances 
that have created the proliferation of television networks and 
channels undercut authoritarian control of ideology. 

Two chapters caught our attention and made us eager to read 
the book. One chapter analyzes Crime Story, the underrated NBC 
drama from several years ago that, at its best (which was often), 
deserves to be mentioned alongside Twin Peaks and The Pnsoner 
as one of the best television series ever. Dienst’s chapter is one of 
the more enjoyable (and comprehensible) in the book. He dis- 
cusses how Cnme Story “selects and rearranges diverse historical 
elements” in the course of the show. (Cnme Story ostensibly took 
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place in 1963, but, as Executive Producer Michael Mann has said, 
“Our 1963 never really existed.”) Ultimately, writes Dienst, “Cnme 
Story mobilizes a vast matrix of historical devices—iconic, tempo- 
ral, textural,—to bring various chronologies into instant adja- 
cency.” Restated in English, we believe he’s arguing that the show 
manipulates historical events for the sake of dramatic and the 

matic impact. The mythic “past” of Crime Story finds resonance in 
current events; meanwhile, this recently-produced television se- 
ries “takes place” almost twenty-five years before its airing. 

The Twin Peaks chapter is frustratingly difficult. Dienst 
claims that the show’s “presentation of images takes place under 
two rules at once—money and magic.” The first few pages seem to 
argue—in an obscure, roundabout way—that financial considera- 
tions played a part in ABC’s buying and airing 7P. This, of course, 
is obvious to anyone who knows anything about network televi- 
sion, so we're not sure what—if any—more profound point Dienst 
is making. 

The second half of the chapter has something to do with the 
“magical” aspects of TP, but we're unsure. “Insofar as the series 
refuses both a smooth narrative trajectory and a stabilized recur- 
rent situation, there will be no way to find an interior code that will 
unify it in a single moment of understanding or judgment.” Yep. 
Something like that. Dienst writes about how the complicated TP 
storyline, with elements of duality, secrets, and magic, ultimately 
became an unknowable jumble. (We could relate to that feeling 
while reading the chapter.) Finally, Dienst saw Gerard's pro 
nouncement of “appetite, satisfaction: a golden circle” as a 
description of “the narrative logic and economic equation of 
contemporary television itself.” 

David Lavery’s academic collection proves that intelligent, 
insightful essays can be clear and readable. We expect to have to 
struggle through Hegel or Kant; they were, after all, presenting a 
theory of the dialectical nature of reality or a revolutionary 
understanding of pure reason, respectively. Books about the role 
of television should be less work to read. 

[Dienst’s book should be available through most larger book- 
stores.] 


TWIN PEAKS: A PICTORIAL OF STARS 
by Patricia Shook 
(Pilgrim Printing, 1993, 106pp) 

This book was assembled by the author of A Twin Peaks 
Interpretation (reviewed in WIP2). Mrs. Shook is also Co-Chairman 
of the annual Twin Peaks Fan Festival in Washington. Like her 
previous book, this new volume is unusual—as photography books 
go, anyway. 

The one-page introduc- 
tion argues that one reason 
for fans’ devotion to TPis their 
love of the characters. (Isn’tit 
true that fans of all shows are 
attracted primarily to the 
characters? Even with a plot- 
driven show such as The X- 
Files, a good part of the devo- 
tion to the show arises from 
the appeal of David Duchovny 
and Gillian Anderson.) Shook 
then argues it is the believ- 
ability of the 7P characters 
that attracts the fans. 

Allof the various charac- 
ters and actors pictured in 
the book are given an “appeal 
rating” from one to ten, with 
ten being the highest. The 
specific meaning of this is a little vague. The introduction says, 
“The character/actors are here rated from 1-10 in appeal to the 
fans. This is a strictly personal judgement [sic].” If we're reading 
this correctly, it means that Shook is giving her impression—her 
“personal” judgment—of how “the fans” as a whole rate the 
characters and actors (rather than how each star appeals person- 
ally to her). If she believes an “appeal rating” 1s absolutely 
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necessary for the book, why doesn't she simply rate the stars 
according to her own personal preferences and avoid the guess 
work? 

What follows are photos of the actors both in character and as 
themselves: MacLachlan (a*10”}, Lee (“10”), Fenn (“9”), Boyle (“8”), 
Amick (“9”), and on through most of the major actors of the series. 
Only Beymer (“4”) and Robie (“5”) score low in the ratings category. 
(Douglas Baptie presented a cynical view of the book in his 
February 24 ‘zine in trying to explain how John Boylan and Jan 
D'Arcy received “10” ratings: “would this have anything to do with 
the fact that the actors behind these two characters were guests at 
Shook’s recent fan-fest? Hmmm.”) 

The photos themselves—all black-and-white—are a mixture 
of stills from the show, publicity portraits, and candid shots of the 
actors. (Oh, and Frank Silva appears onlv as a Bob drawing—the 
sketch used in the series.) We had never seen a number of the 
photos. Fans especially of Kyle MacLachlan, Sheryl Lee, Sherilyn 
Fenn, Lara Flynn Boyle, Madchen Amick, and Dana Ashbrook will 
love the excellent photos of those actors. Or fans can see a short- 
haired Michael Horse looking fit enough to play Superman should 
the opportunity ever arise. Also interesting are some attractive 
shots of Kimmy Robertson and Heather Graham. 

The strangeness of the book—say, its Lynchian qualities— 
extends to the end, which contains a selection of photos of TP 
fans—“the morning stars: those that shined long after the brilliant 
night was over,” in Shook’s words. Inexplicably, on the pages 
where multiple individuals are shown, the name identifications 
along the bottoms are often out of order. In the case of the Shook’s 
own family portrait, readers cannot determine the identities of a 
couple of people without already knowing everyone. The book ends 
with a questionnaire to be filled out for inclusion in a “nationwide 
pictorial directory of Twin Peaks’ fans” that Shook is compiling for 
publication at some future date. 

The oddest element of all is that this photo book does not 
contain a photograph on the cover, but a drawing! 

Despite our criticisms of the book (or, more precisely, our 
confusion over some aspects of it), this volume is entertaining for 
the Twin Peaks fan. 

Wrapped in Plastic says check it out. 

[The book is available for $14 postpaid from Peaks of Romeo, 
8900 N. Dutchess, Romeo, MI, 48065.] aA 


SPECIAL THANKS TO THE ‘93 AND ‘'94 FESTIVAL PARTICIPANTS for 
helping to keep Twin Peaks alive. If you missed out, plan now 
for the ‘9S Festival August 11, 12, and 13. Send a SASE to Peaks 
of Romeo, 8900 N. Dutchess. Romeo. Mi. 48065, and add your name 
to the largest Twin Peaks fann* list. Don and Pat Shook 


FESTIVAL ITEMS AVAILABLE BY MAIL: 


‘93 Festival T-Shirt Reduced Price 
"94 Festival T-Shirts 
Autographed Catherine Coulson T-Shirt 
Autographed Al Stroebel T-Shirt 
Frank Silva T-Shirt 
Autographed Julee Cruise Picture ( 4" X 5") 
‘93 Festival Badge 
Twin Peaks A Pictorial of Stars, Paperback Book 
A Twin Peaks Interpretation, Paperback Book 
Peaks Coffee Mug 
Peaks Travel Mug 
Peaks Pencils 3 for 
Peaks Hat (Teal, Hot Pink. of Yellow) 
of Filming Sites: 
"92 Festival Colored 16” a 
"92 Festival Newspaper 1)” 
"93 Festival Mylar 12” x 18 
Stuffed Owl wearing Festival T-Shirt 
Fan Festival Sweatshirt RED Large only 
Cassett Tape: Actual Sounds of Twin Peaks 


SOLD OUT 


OK UeNn we NN 


22" (Limited) 


Subtotal 
Postage end Handling $2.00 per item - $6.00 Max 


Total 
Send and make checks to: 
Peaks of Romeo 
8900 N Dutchess, Romeo, Mi. 48065 
Ship to: 


As Clear as the Signs on a Turnpike: 


fi look at Twin Peaks 
on laserdisc 


By the time this issue of WiP sees print, almost every episode 
of Tuan Peaks, as well as Fire Walk With Me, will be available on 
laserdisc in at least two different versions: a domestic U.S. release 
and a Japanese release. 

Few television series of any length have been released in their 
entirety on laserdisc. The Prisoner is out, and Star Trek: The Next 
Generation is on its way to completion. But, for the most part, only 
a handful of episodes of any series (Northern Exposure, The Twilight 
Zone, The Outer Limits) ever make it to disc. The fact that every 
episode of TP has been preserved on laserdisc 1s significant. 

Designed for the true movie connoisseur, laserdiscs provide a 
picture that, by some estimates, is 60% sharper than videotape; 
sound that is equivalent to that of Compact Discs; and program 
ming that 1s chapter-encoded (much the way music CDs contain 
different tracks). Most importantly, films are presented in a 
letterboxed, or “widescreen,” format. (A letterboxed movie pre 
serves a film’s original aspect ratio so that the framing is the same 
as when the film was shown in movie theaters.) 

In this article we review the various LD releases of Twin Peaks. 
Our commentary focuses on the various discs’ picture quality 
(which can vary depending on source material and other technical 
considerations) and the quality and design of the laserdisc pack 
ages. Finally, we comment on various miscellaneous aspects of the 
releases, such as sidebreaks, chapter stops, etc. 

NOTE: The sound quality is superb on all the discs reviewed 
for this article. 


Twin Peaks Pilot (with “European ending”)—U.S. (1 disc) 
Picture Quality - Sharp and clear. Like the Japanese version, 
Lynch’s vivid colors are preserved. 

Packaging - A semi-sturdy cardboard sleeve with the same cover 
design as the videotape (stoplight, motorcycle, and heart neck 
lace). The back cover contains three photos (Laura’s homecoming 
picture; Truman, Donna, and James in the Sheriffs station; 
Ronette Pulaski on the railroad tracks). 

Other - The disc contains 20 chapter stops, 10 on each side. The 
disc’s sidebreak occurs just after Cooper’s interrogation of Donna. 


Twin Peaks Pilot (with “European ending” )}—Japanese (1 disc) 
Picture Quality - Sharp and clear. Lynch’s muted colors—the reds 
and browns of the northwest—come through vividly. 

Packaging - A sturdy cardboard sleeve with the classic image of the 
dead Laura Palmer on the front. The back side contains a number 
of colorful photos from the pilot. 

Other - Unfortunately the disc contains no chapter stops, pre 
venting quick access to program material. The entire episode 
contains Japanese subtitles. The disc’s sidebreak occurs just after 
Audrey tells the Norwegians about Laura. 


Twin Peaks Season One—U.S. (4 discs) 

Picture Quality - Muddy, and not much better than videotape. Little 
effort was put into the picture transfer for this package. Surely one 
of the most visually stylistic television shows in history deserves to 
be preserved with a clearer, more vibrant picture. 

Packaging - A two-piece box. The cover depicts the well-known 
“Welcome to Twin Peaks” sign. The back cover contains a few 
photos from the series, as well as descriptions of each episode and 
some cast information. Each disc 1s packaged in a flimsy “half 


Above: Pilot, Japanese edition 


moon” plastic sleeve, although paper sleeves are also provided. 
Other - Each disc 1s chapter-encoded (with chapter stops located 
at the beginning of each act) but no chapter index is listed on the 
package. All episodes (except the first) contain series recaps (i.e. 
the “previously on Twin Peaks” prologue that accompanied the 
episodes when originally broadcast). 


Twin Peaks Season Two Part 1 (“Volume 2”}—U.S. (4 discs) 
Picture Quality - Clear and satisfactory. A good picture, but still 
mediocre. A definite improvement over Season 1. ° 
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Above: Second Season, U.S. editions 


Packaging - A one-piece box (the box lid is “hinged” to the bottom 
and folds open). The cover is similar to the videotape set of the full 
series and shows the chessboard pattern leading into the forest. 
Pictures of a coffee cup, stoplight, and playing card are scattered 
across the lower half of the cover. The back cover contains a few 
photos from the series, as well as descriptions of each episode and 
some cast information. Oddly, Image has adopted yet another 
numbering scheme for the episodes. Instead of starting the second 
season with 2001 (the second-season premiere) the box begins the 
numbering with 2008 (apparently picking up from where the first 
season left off)! Each disc is packaged in a flimsy “half-moon” 
plastic sleeve, although paper sleeves are also provided. Sound 
quality is great. The audio dropouts that plagued the second 
season broadcast are no longer a problem. 

Other - Each disc is chapter-encoded (with chapter stops located 
at the beginning of each act) but no chapter index is listed on the 
package. Allepisodes (except the second-season premiere) contain 
series recaps. 


Twin Peaks Season Two Part 2 (“Volume 3”)}—U.S. (4 discs) 
Picture Quality - Clear. The same quality as Season Two Part 1. 
Packaging - A one-piece box (the same as Part 1). The cover shows 
a close-up black-and-white photo of the Double R Diner’s sign. A 
photo of Cooper and Gordon Cole in a Double R booth is inset. The 
back cover contains a few photos from the series, as well as 
descriptions of each episode and some cast information. The 
misleading numbering system started on the previous box is 
continued. Each disc is packaged in a flimsy “half-moon” plastic 
sleeve; this time, however, no paper sleeves are provided. 

Other - Each disc is chapter-encoded (with chapter stops located 
at the beginning of each act), but no chapter index is listed on the 
package. All episodes contain series recaps. 


Twin Peaks Season Two Part 3 (“Volume 4”}—U.S. (4 discs) 

This set was originally announced for an August release. It was 
then rescheduled for September 28. Shortly before going to press, 
we learned that it would be delayed again, probably until October. 
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Above: Second-season cardboard disc sleeves, Japanese edition. 


Twin Peaks Season Two, Part 1 and Part 2—Japanese (12 discs) 
Picture Quality - Excellent. A sharper, more colorful picture than 
the U.S. versions. 

Packaging - Outstanding. Season two is divided into two boxed 
sets. Each box is a heavy-duty, two-part slipcase that stores six 
discs. Each disc (containing two episodes) comes in a separate 
cardboard sleeve with plastic liner. Each cardboard sleeve pic- 
tures a TPcharacter. Toour knowledge, many of these photos have 
not been published in the U.S. 

Other - Each box set comes with an eight-page booklet that 
contains episode summaries (written in Japanese), maps taken 
from the Twin Peaks Access Guide, and many rare photos. All 
episodes contain Japanese subtitles. (Subtitles are most notice- 
able on the last episode. Since much of the English dialogue is 
reproduced as subtitles for the Red Room sequence, the Japanese 
dialogue appears vertically, on the left side of the screen.) Box two 
contains a bonus “LD Single” entitled “Twin Peaks Guide Disc: 
Clue to the Mystery.” This twenty-minute disc profiles thirty-nine 
characters from Twin Peaks in thirty-nine chapters. Each charac- 
ter is featured in short scenes culled from the series. The disc is 
narrated in Japanese. 


Ld 
. ae 


Above, left column: Second-season eight-page booklets accompa- 

nying the Japanese edition; above, right column: more cardboard 

disc sleeves from the Japanese edition; above, center: the bonus 
laserdisc single from the second-season box 2 Japanese sets 
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Above: Interior sleeve art to the Japanese edition of Fire Walk With Me. 


Twin Peaks: Fire Walk With Me—U.S. (2 discs, 3 sides) 
Picture Quality - Clear and satisfactory, but saturated with red. 
Packaging - A cheap, single cardboard sleeve. The two discs are 
packaged in flimsy plastic liners. The back of the sleeve contains 
some history of Twin Peaksand quotes from Lynch, Lee, MacLachlan, 
and Frost. While most of these liner notes are interesting, two 
glaring errors stand out: Catherine Coulson’s last name is spelled 
Colson, and Michael J. Anderson is credited as playing the Man 
from Another Planet! 

Other - There are 41 chapters stops, and side three is presented in 
full-feature CAV format. The film is letterboxed with an aspect 
ratio that closely approximates the theatrical release. The first 
sidebreak occurs after Laura cries in the bathroom. The second 
break occurs after the angel disappears from Laura’s painting. 


Twin Peaks: Fire Walk With Me—Japanese (2 discs, 3 sides) 
Picture Quality - Sharp and clear. Better quality than the U.S. 
version. 

Packaging: A colorful, heavy cardboard sleeve that has separate 
pockets for the two discs. The sleeve opens into a beautiful gatefold 
containing numerous photos from the film, as well as text (in 
English) of series and film dialogue, and excerpts from The Secret 
Diary of Laura Palmer. 

Other - Unfortunately the disc contains no chapter stops, making 
access to various parts of the film difficult. The entire film is 
presented in CLV format. Although the film is letterboxed, its 
aspect ratio contains more vertical picture (i.e. the top and bottom 
of the screen) than the U.S. version. The original theatrical trailer 
for FWWM appears following the film’s end credits. The first 
sidebreak occurs after Laura’s visit to Harold Smith. The second 
break occurs after Leland and Laura’s conversation in the car. 


Twin Peaks: The Visual Soundtrack—Japanese (1 disc) 
Directed by Taku Sukeda and produced by Chizuru Nakane and 
Shin Kariya. 

Shortly after Twin Peaks hit big in Japan, a Japanese video 
crew traveled to Snoqualmie and North Bend, Washington. The 
crew captured on tape all the exteriors and locations used by David 
Lynch and Mark Frost for the Twin Peaks pilot. These visuals were 
combined with music from the Twin Peaks soundtrack (the same 
music released in the U.S. on tape and CD) for a laserdisc called 
Tuin Peaks: The Visual Soundtrack. The result is an unusual 
“travelogue” that looks like the world’s most professional home 
movie! 

Each track from the Twin Peaks soundtrack is complemented 
by different images from Snoqualmie/ North Bend area. Before the 
music begins, however, the disc starts with a stunning, computer- 
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animated “tour” through the fictional Twin Peaks. Starting just 
above the waters of Black Lake, the picture sweeps across to the 
shoreline, then zooms out and up to reveal a “map” of the entire 
town. The picture dissolves to a “street level” view as the camera 
passes by the Sheriff's station, the Double R Diner, then follows a 
logging truck out of town. Obviously much time and effort was put 
into this segment. The result is a memorable and unique view of 
Twin Peaks—and the best part of the entire disc. 

Track 1, “Twin Peaks Theme,” shows the familiar curved road 
where the Welcome to Twin Peaks sign was located. The disc labels 
this location the “Gateway to Twin Peaks.” Scenes of Snoqualmie 
Falls and mountains conclude the track. 

Track 2, “Laura Palmer’s Theme,” begins at the abandoned 
train car (or “Train Graveyard,” as labeled by the disc). The track 
shows the inside of a real abandoned train and concludes with the 
railroad trestle where Ronette Pulaski was found. 

Track 3, “Audrey’s Dance,” shows the exterior of the Salish 
Lodge from the road, then the interiors of both the Kiana Lodge and 
Salish Lodge. 

Track 4, “The Nightingale,” shows the exterior of the Mar-T 
Cafe (Double R Diner) both at night and during the day. The track 
concludes with interiors of the Cafe. 

Track 5, “Freshly Squeezed,” shows a car passenger's view of 
the main street of North Bend. The disc labels this segment 
“Tracking Through Twin Peaks.” 

Track 6, “The Bookhouse Boys,” shows the outside and inside 
of the Weyerhaeuser Mill Office (used for the Twin Peaks Sheriff's 
department). 

Track 7, “Into the Night,” is collage of images, beginning with 
the County Museum, then showing old logging equipment, the 
Snoqualmie river, train tracks, and storefronts. 

Track 8, “Night Life in Twin Peaks,” shows the Snoqualmie 
River, the train trestle, and scenic mountain vistas. 

Track 9, “Dance of the Dream Man,” shows the Weyerhaeuser 
Mill (Packard Saw Mill). The track concludes with old photos of 
loggers. 

Track 10, “Love Theme from Twin Peaks,” shows the “Rock”— 
the sight where Laura Palmer's body was found. Much of the track 
shows ducks in the water. The track concludes back at Snoqualmie 
Falls. 

Track 11, “Falling,” shows the Colonial Inn (The Roadhouse) 
and fishermen casting in the Snoqualmie River. After a brief shot 
of Windstreamers (Big Ed’s Gas Farm), the track concludes at 
Alpine Blossom Gifts and shows stacks of Twin Peaks merchan- 
dise. 

(The jacket cover art is the title card shot—i.e. the same art 
used on the CD soundtrack.) 


g) 
: Letters « 


Dear Wrapped in Plastic, 

When Major Briggs follows the Log Lady’s log’s advice to 
“deliver the message,” he takes the accumulated “space garbage” 
to Cooper. The messages were “The owls are not what they seem” 
and “Cooper Cooper Cooper.” What Briggs and Cooper seem to 
have missed were the numbers 666 above the second “Cooper.” 
Second Cooper—under the number (influence) of the Beast! (Re: 
elation 13:18) 

After Cooper is shot, he asks the Giant where he’s from. The 
Giant says, “The question is, where have you gone?” 

Cooper reminds himself at one point that a lack of sleep is a 
sure road to psychosis, “and I'm on a three-day jag.” He later 
replaces sleep with meditation. 

I bring these snippets up because I’m under the impression 
that Cooper was already under Bob's influence at the beginning of 
season two. Perhaps not fully, but the bullet weakened him more 
than he wanted to admit. 

Remember that there were three Coopers in the Space Gar- 
bage, not two. Only the second is under the number of the Beast. 
I believe Cooper would return to normal after completing his 
mission in the Black Lodge. 

But what exactly could that mission be? Annie seems pretty 
dead to me. He might save Annie’s soul, but not her life. 

Personally, | wish Annie’s character hadn't been brought in. 
The show would have had more cohesion if Cooper's love interest 
in the second season had been Audrey. She was going to lose it to 
an older guy anyway. Why not Dale? 

Gary Headley 
North Miami Beach, FL 


The story we've heard is that originally, Audrey was going to be 
Cooper's love interest in the second season, but MacLachlan strongly 
disagreed with that plot development, and it was changed. We agree 
with MacLachlan. We aren’t experts on the FBI, but surely anagent’s 
becoming involved with a key individual of a case’s investigation 
would be a serious breach of ethics, thus tainting the audience's 
appreciation for Cooper. 


Craig and John, 

WIP 11 is without a doubt your best cover to date—a very 
smart use of color that reminds me of my favorite album covers by 
The Smiths. With such a “progressive” cover, why “regress” with 
an X-Files cover on #12? I'm hoping this is still a Twin Peaks 
fanzine. 

The Bill Abelson article, “The Snoqualmie Falls Controversy,” 
was an unexpected and informative treat. The “low flow” is the 
“preferred flow” of Twin Peaks fans (and I suspect David Lynch). 
Before reading Video Watchdog’s reprint issue | was completely 
unaware that the Falls during “low flow” are in fact two falls flowing 
intoone. Lynchcould not have picked a more stunning and natural 
representation of duality to open the show. (Also, did you notice 
Lynch’s superb attention to detail in the pilot episode when Heidi— 
a German—pulls up to the Double R Diner in a Volkswagen?) 

Al Strobel was your best interview to date. Man, where does 
Lynch find these people? 

In closing, I would like to illustrate a point about the “fire” in 
Fire Walk With Me. When Coop and the gang visit the Log Lady’s 
cabin, she distinctly says that “fire” is the “devil” hiding like a 
coward in the smoke. So is it “Devil Walk With Me” or what? 
Anthony Manduca 
Portland, OR 


The monochromatic Smiths album covers hadn't occurred to us when 


Write to us at: 

Wrapped in Plastic 

1912 E. Timberview Lane 
Arlington, TX 76014 
(Letters may be edited for 
space and/or clarity) 
E-mail address: 
70473.2254@compuserve.com 


we were designing the cover to WIP 11, but we do find those types 
of covers effective. 

Don't jump to conclusions on the preferred flow of Snoqualmie 
Falls for Twin Peaks fans. The article's author, Bill Abelson, is aTP 
fan who prefers the full flow (which was seen in the show, remem- 
ber). Our purpose in publishing the article was merely to present the 
debate in an evenhanded way and let readers decide forthemselves 
which flow level they liked best. 


Hi, 

Looks like the debate over good/evil in Lynch’s work, and 
especially Twin Peaks, is going to be an on-going thing. We are not 
all created equal, so | won't be entering into any deep theological 
or philosophical discussions with Messrs. Hatcher, Yamashiro, 
etc., but here are my few pennies worth anyway. 

In WIP9, Lint Hatcher equates Bob with the parasite. This in 
itself does not make him evil because, as Hatcher notes, existence 
is an inherently good thing on its own. Subsequently, Bob's actions 
cannot be evil, because they result from fundamentally good 
abilities like reason. Therefore, it is only the outcomes of Bob's 
actions that can be described as evil, but even then it is evil only 
according to a particular set of moral guidelines. Bob doesn’t 
recognize these rules; he works to his own agenda (albeit one 
limited by Mike and the Black Lodge}. His hedonistic impulses 
may well have formed the basis for a religion in another time or 
place. Just as the fox who enters the chicken-run for a spot of fun 
cannot be said to be evil, perhaps we should not be too hasty in 
tarring Bob as evil. 

Only absolute adherents of scriptures can honestly lay claim 
to understand good and evil. For everyone else there are no moral 
absolutes. Notions of good and bad are fluid and change over time. 
Even today, there are cultures who may find the antics of many of 
the supposedly good people of Twin Peaks repellent. It wasn’t so 
long ago that Denise Bryson might have would up burned at the 
stake! Others may question the morality of Hawk's killing the door- 
man at One-Eyed Jacks or of Major Briggs striking his adult son. 

Twin Peaks is a work of fantasy. If it doesn’t make a great deal 
of sense, or fit exactly with one particular religious persuasion, 
then perhaps that is a reflection of the particular time during which 
it was made. Agent Cooper almost personifies the confusion of late 
twentieth century man—take a little Eastern philosophy, add some 
“New Man,” throw in a pinch of New Age mysticism, and a dollop 
of eco-awareness, and in different hands you might have cooked up 
some annoying TV executive. 

If Lynch fails to adequately explain good in the midst of evil, 
maybe it is simply because he can’t. Yet. To paraphrase Dr. 
Jacoby, perhaps it will turn out to be a life-long investigation. 
Religions have had tens of thousands of years to “explain” the 
world. Given the same sort of time, who knows what science might 
uncover? When Doc Hayward wonders aloud, asking what sort of 
person could have abused Laura in such a way, he might be 
speaking for everyone who has ever questioned why any compassion- 
ate God would ever create the parasite in the first place. 
Douglas Baptie 
Scotland 


At first glance, it might appear that your letter will have the effect of 
completely reinterpreting the good/evil debate of Twin Peaks, but 
the theories might very well fall from their own weight. Here are a 
few reasons why: 

1) Hatcher argued that if existence itself is good, then evil can 
never be more powerful than good, and in fact, evil is parasitic 
because it does not create, but only takes pre-existing goods gnd 
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corrupts them (love, for instance, becomes lust). This argument does 
notallow the jump to say that this parasitic relationship itselfis good. 

2) Ifevil is simply reduced to breaking one’s own moral code (as 
some New Age teaching suggests), then the concept becomes virtu- 
ally worthless. No condemnation could be leveled toward Hitler, 
Stalin, Manson, et al. for their horrible actions. Killer Bob doesn't 
think murder is evil? Irrelevant. He’s wrong. 

3) The fox/chicken analogy breaks down. Animals driven by 
mstinct, with no understanding of morals or the moral umplications 
of their actions, can’t be judged good or evil, strictly speaking. There 
is no evidence that Bob is so mentally defictent that he doesn’t 
understand the consequences of his actions. On the contrary, he 
seems to understand all too well. 

4) Claiming that “notions of good and evil are fluid and change 
over time” is different from saying that there are no moral absolutes. 
In fact, as C.S. Lewis has carefully argued, the former actually 
contradicts the latter. (It’s much too complex to descnbe hére; see 
Mere Christianity.) 

5) Ultimately, abandoning at least some kind of absolute 
morality breaks down. A famous philosopher—we think it was 
Bertrand Russell, but we're not sure—was asked why his life didn't 
appear to reflect the theories espoused in his writings. He shrugged 
and said, “Philosophy’s one thing; life’s another.” Such flippancy 
may have been the only response possible, considering Russell’s 
wnitings. The next tune someone proposes the absence of objective 
morality, notice his response if something is stolen from him, or he 
is lied to, or his sister is attacked. Philosophy’s one thing; life’s 
another. 

6) Twin Peaks’s sumble of religious expressions does, indeed, 
reflect the age we're living in. On the other hand, haven't competing 
religious ideologies confronted every age? 


Dear Wrapped im Plast, 
In The Secret Diary, Laura writes at the end, “I never meant to 
see the small hills and the fire.” Small hills? Anybody know what 
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THE JAMES MARSHALL FAN CLUB 


IS HOT OFF THE PRESS, DON'T MISS OUT!! 


You knew him as the smoldering biker James Hurley in TWIN PEAKS 
and cheered for his character Tommy Riley in GLADIATOR. 

In Cooperation with James Marshall. ['m happy to announce the first 
printing of The James Marshall kan Club newsletter! Membership is 
only $5.00 per year and includes:Two Newsletters, an official 
membership card, occasional updates (as news warrants) and loads of 


great information! Don't mss a beat .. JOIN TODAY' 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEND SELF ADDRESSED STAMPED 
| ENVELOPE TO JOE MILLER CO JAMES MARSHALL FAN CLUB 
1296 SWARTHOUT «PINCKNEY. MI 48169 USA 
* SERPS GR CPC IT ee Te es 


TO COVER AIR MAIL EXPENSE OVERSEAS MEMBERSHIP $10 00 PER YEAR 
DUES MANE PAYABLE TO JOE MOLLER IN AMERICAN DOLLARS ONLY PLEASE’ 


MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FAN CLUBS (NAFC) 
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this symbolizes? Also, why no fire in FWWM? 

One other thing. At the very end of the second season two 
hour opener, the camera pans from Laura’s dead body to Bob's 
laughing visage. Midway through the pan, if you freeze-frame your 
VCR, there 1s what appears to be a clay molding of a head under 
Bob’s hand. Anybody know what this is? 

Sincerely, 
Bill McAllister 


Dear WIP, 

I found this box of candy for sale in a Santa Fe candy shop. | 
was told by the sales girl that it was released soon after Twin Peaks 
the TV show started. 


NET WEIGHT He OUNCES (OLN) 


Also, this past year two of Albuquerque’s R&R stations 
merged. They call themselves Albuquerque’s Twin Peaks. 


There is a horror movie | saw not too long ago called the Willies. 
Have you seen it? It was made in 1990 and has TP cameos at the 
beginning. The film is awful, but some of the 7P stars in the first 
five minutes are funny. Check this one out if you can find it. 
Dave Hacker 
Albuquerque, NM 


Thanks for the great box of candy, Dave! And no, we’ve never heard 
of Willies. We'll be on the look out for it. 


Dear all at WIP, 

In WIP 10, you asked for responses to the review of Fire Walk 
With Me by Shelly Kay. Should Laura Palmer be held responsible 
for her actions? Yes, of course. Everyone, everywhere 1s respon- 
sible for the actions that they voluntarily make throughout their 
lives. However, | do not think that Lynch, Frost, and company were 
trying to excuse Laura’s behavior; | think they were trying to 
explain it. Yes, Laura Palmer did “bad” things. Why did she do 
them? Why does anyone take drugs, sleep around, get drunk, etc.? 
To escape from life’s problems; to blank them out. In Laura’s case, 
these “problems” are truly horrific. 

Laura's behavior was leading her ever closer to the chasm of 
self-destruction. It did not really damage anyone but herself. (And 
when | say that. | mean that of course it did hurt her friends, but 
not in a major, physical way.) In fact, Laura saves Donna from 
starting down that same path, which points out (for meat least) her 
inherent goodness. An evil person would have let Donna slide into 
the abvss. 

As for Bob/Leland, the same holds true. Leland did not start 
out as an evil man. | doubt that anyone starts out life as purely evil. 
However, Leland himself admits that he “let (something) inside of 
me. 

How many times in real life have we heard stories of horrible 
murders committed by people who, on the surface, seem com 
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pletely normal? Whose tamily and trends say that they never 
suspected anything? Lynch and Frost’s version makes as much 
sense as anv other. Mavbe there are evil spirits haunting for world, 
looking for victims to inhabit. 

So in my opinion, yes, Leland 1s just as responsible for his 
actions as Laura is for hers. 
Joshua Eschen 
Lumbertville, NJ 


Dear WIP, 

In issue 11, one of your interviewers says to Al Strobel that the 
Log Lady intros filmed for Bravo “don't pertain to Twin Peaks that 
much; they're just little philosophical commentaries on hfe, and 
the world, and everything.” 

Whoa. Go listen to them or read them again, guys. They very 
much pertain to Twin Peaks. | can’t understand how anyone could 
muss that. 

Next, offto the letters section. WIP, inareply toa letter, makes 
some comments | think are just wrong. For instance, the raising 
of the possibility that the Doppelgangers can leave the Lodge. It 
seems to me that the prevailing view at this point 1s that the 
Doppelgangers we sce Coop confront are basically just projections 
of his own doubts and fears, not actually the shadow- selves of the 
people they appear to be. Coop’s own double, however, is indeed 
a shadow-self, the psychic embodiment of all of those doubts and 
fears. None of these can Icave the Lodge in material form, for they 
are simply mental/ psychological projections of one’s self. 

Secondly, you seem to dismiss that Nadine’s fear of the name 
Mike in the last episode suggests a knowledge on her part of the 
otherworldly Mike. It always seemed to me that it was just this very 
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idea Lynch was toying with. 

Finally, you assert that a lack of solid evidence that the Red 
Room and the Black Lodge are the same means that we should 
assume they are distinct. | think there is enough circumstantial 
evidence to suggest they are indeed the same. Hawk tells Cooper 
that it is in the Black Lodge that one confronts the Dweller on the 
Threshold. Cooper meets his shadow-self in the Red Room. The 
Black Lodge could be said to be a sort of pathway from this world 
to the next. In the Red Room, the Man From Another Place says, 
“This is the waiting room.” !| think in fact it is very same to assume 
the Black Lodge and the Red Room are “one and the same.” 
Christopher Frankonis 
e-mail 


Our description of the Bravo introductions was badly worded. 
Obviously, they had quite a bit todo with Twin Peaks—ona thematic 
level. What we meant to say was that they don't embellish any of 
the storylines or provide, say, unknown background information on 
the various characters. Thanks for allowing us to clear that up. 

Otherwise, we'll stand by our original comments. Early on, we 
recewed lots of letters from readers who believed that Cooper's 
Doppelganger escaped in the final segment of the final episode. 
Maybe they're wrong; maybe they're night. At this point, we believe 
it’s still open to argument. 

Lynch may indeed have been “toying” unth the idea that Nadine 
had knowledge of the otherworldly Mike. Still, there’s no positive 
evidence of such knowledge. 

Finally, on the Red Room/ Black Lodge debate, you list only 
“curcumstannal evidence” and suggest that the Black Lodge “could 
be.../a] pathway from this world to the next” and equate that with the 
Red Room as a “waiting room.” But what if—what if—the Black 
Lodge is the “next world,” and you get there by passing through the 
Red Room? Couldn't the Red Room just as easly be a waiting room 
for both the Black Lodge and White Lodge, a sort of place of 
judgment? Maybe. Maybe not. The point is, we just don’t know. 

Part of the confusion may stem from the possibility that Lynch's 
and Frost’s views are not in sync. Apparently Frost developed the 
Dweller on the Threshold plot {incorporating ideas from various 
writers), and his original script for the final episode presents a very 
different image of the Black Lodge. When Lynch reworked that 
episode, it didn't completely mesh with what Frost had been working 
toward. Hence, it’s possible that both views are nght--the Red 
Room is, and isn't, the Black Lodge, depending on which of the 
writers ts questioned! 


Dear Craig and John, 

In the pilot of Twin Peaks, Cooper has a dream where he is in 
the Red Room. During the dream, this weird shadow floats across 
the curtains. Can you tell me exactly what that thing 1s supposed 
to be, and how it is connected to the show? | can’t figure it out, and 
I was hoping vou guys might know. 

Annie Norton 
Wrens, GA 


Sorry, Annie, but we can’t say “exactly.” Some speculation ts that 
it represents a bird, while other viewers just aren't sure. 


Dear Craig and John, 

I recently finished reading Kenneth C. Kaleta’s book, David 
Lynch. The essays are informative and well-written. Mr. Kaleta 
has done a good job of criticism. He puts Lynch’s works into 
various contexts, shows influences, and has a good, solid overview 
of Lynch’s career. But, like all of Lynch’s own works, this book has 
its flaws. 

The mistakes run the gamut from amusing (contextual mis- 
spellings) to the inexplicable (Kaleta claims that in Wild at Heart, 
the cop’s head is blown off by a shotgun blast). Kaleta states over 
and over what a wonderful job Lynch does of visualizing his world, 
and yet the photos from the movies are few and far between. Also, 
what review of Lynch's career would be complete without at least 
one reproduction of his comic strip, “The Angriest Dog in the 
World”? Yet it is nowhere to be found in this book. 

A great deal of this book 1s very well thought out and writteh, 
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but the mistakes are sometimes distracting. More judicious 
editing would have made this book the definitive volume that Lynch 
so richly deserves. 

Jason Crane 

Madison, TN 


What timing uth your letter, Jason! See our own review of Kaleta’s 
book in this tssue, along with our interview with the author. We 
weren't bothered unth the book’s lack of photos. After all, we've 
already seen the films, and Kaleta does a good job in describing, 
uth words, the visual aspects of Lynch’s work. Kaleta does, 
however, mention the comic strip, although his book concentrates on 
Lynch's films, not hts other projects. 


Dear WIP, 

Regarding your reply to Tom Audette’s letter in #11: True, 
Andy 1s set up for the viewer to consider him “dimwitted.” However, 
“Glastonbury Grove” suggests that King Arthur and/or the Grail is 
to be found in the Lodge. And Andy looks to me like a satisfying 
stand-in for Perceval. | think it is Wagner’s version that says “the 
guileless fool, made wise by pity,” 1s to be the deliverer. 

As for “glossing over his relationship with Lucy,” we could 
argue over whether you are imposing moral standards on the 
writers that they may or may not accept, but | prefer to recall 
another of the Grail knights, Bors. According to Malory, his one 
flaw was his relationship with Elayne le Blance, “and save for her, 
Sir bors was a parfit cleane mayden”"—something I am quite 
prepared to believe of Andy. (But then, a recent Internet poster 
claimed to have information that Major Briggs was supposed to 
rescue Cooper from the Black Lodge, so who knows?) 

William Linden 
e-mail 


Good points about the King Arthur parallels, William. There’s a good 
chance you're on the nght track; and it’s quite possible that both 
Briggs and Andy would have played a part. 

As far as our “unposing moral standards on the writers,” surely 
you aren't suggesting we had any control over them, but that the WIP 
11 comments interpreted the story in light of a particular moral 
understanding. It’s possible that such a standard is different from 
the wniter’s. Why should this be mappropnate? Lynch ts, m all 
probability, not a feminist director, yet several essays in Davia 
Lavery’s upcoming book analyze Twin Peaks from a feminist point 
of view and provide some interesting reading. Should these writings 
automatically be discounted? 

This seems to be the “Readers who disagree with comments 
made in WIP” issue (which ts okay!), as is further revealed by the 
following letter! 


Dear WIP, 

In response to issue #10’s “WIP Up Some Controversy,” you 
ask if Laura should be held at least partly responsible for her 
actions. I'd say yes, but with the understanding that the years of 
sexual abuse must be considered as a mitigating factor. What | 
would take issue with is your use of such terms as “unsavory 
aspects” and “moral failures” to describe her activities. | believe 
“morality” by definition is an intensely personal set of guidelines 
and beliefs. As an openly gay man, | have been called “immoral” 
often enough to be deeply concerned by attempts to standardize 
moral absolutes. | do think that there are certain universal 
guidelines that all people should adhere to (for example, non 
violence), but there are exceptions even to those (e.g. use of 
violence for self-defense). Clearly Laura’s actions were outside of 
societal norms, but! wouldn't consider many of the societal norms 
of the U.S. to be very spiritually sound or “moral.” 

I don’t believe there is anything intrinsically “immoral” about 
either drug use or prostitution. We should be free to choose to use 
drugs or to utilize our bodies in whatever method we wish, as long 
as we do no harm to ourselves or others. Certainly excessive drug 
use is potentially very harmful to the user. At the same time, even 
if someone chooses to harm themselves in this way, the role of 
society in preventing such harm ought to be restricted to education 
and treatment. Casting drug users and drug addicted people as 
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criminal and immoral does nothing to further what should be 
socicty’s goal, to reduce the amount of harm we do to one another 
and ourselves. 

Similarly, | have no problem with someone freely choosing to 
be a sex worker. My concern comes when a woman or man has no 
alternative to sex work because of economic of social circum 
stances. 

Concerning Leland, again a term like “lack of moral strength” 
is inaccurate. A better way to interpret Leland, especially in 
keeping with the show’s more spiritual themes, is that he lacked 
a strong sense of his own spiritual identity. We know little about 
Leland’s childhood interactions with Bob beyond knowing that Bob 
used to flick ht matches at him. Stull, this would seem indicative 
of a pattern of childhood abuse. Such abuse is very destructive 
psychologically and spiritually. It wouldn’t be surprising to find a 
lack of a spiritual center in sucha person. | might even argue that 
Leland’s “inviting Bob in” could be a result of the “Stockholm 
syndrome,” in which hostages or abuse victims can become 
sympathetic to or supportive of their abusers, or even “battered 
spouse syndrome,” which can keep the victims of domestic vio 
lence locked 1n the abusive cycle for years. 

As for Leland’s mysterious line, “I always thought you knew it 
was me”: in reading The Diary of Laura Palmer, it seems clear that 
Laura knew Bob was some kind of entity but was unaware that Bob 
was possessing Leland until a couple of days betore her death. This 
is reinforced in FWWM when she sees Bob searching for her diary 
and Leland later leaving the house, and again during an assault 
when she asks Bob “who are you” and then sees Leland. Thus, 
Leland’s line could be interpreted as relief that Laura was unaware 
of his role in her abuse, a role which he himself was aware of for 
only brief interludes. Leland loved his daughter and was horrified 
at the thought of the pain she had suffered at Bob’s hands. In those 
final moments of her life Leland realized she didn't know about his 
role in her abuse, and was grateful, but was unable to articulate 
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that clearly. 

On another subject, I've been interested in the discussions of 
European fairy tale imagery in Twin Peaks. | wonder if there has 
been any discussion of another aspect of European folklore that 
seems prevalent, the motif of lycanthropy, transformation of 
human into beast. | recently reviewed season one, part of season 
two, and FWWM, and was fascinated by the lyconthropic imagery. 
The most obvious examples would be those scenes where Leland 
seems to transform physically into Bob and vice versa. Other 
examples would include the many shots of a full moon, and the 
disturbing image of Mike and Bobby howling in their jail cell. 
Lycanthropy in legend is often a “family curse,” and Bob would 
certainly qualify as that. In legend, werewolves would spot their 
next victim by sighting a mark (usually a pentagram) on the 
victim’s hand. In FWWM, Leland spots “dirt” under Laura’s 
fingernail, the same nail where Bob would later leave his letter. 
Even the idea of “the owls are not what they seem” fits the mott. 
I’m not suggesting that Leland was some kind of “wereBob,” but I 
think the idea is interesting. 

John Cain 
Madison, WI 


Indeed itis, John. You bring up anumber ofinteresting points in your 
letter which probably deserve more discussion than we have more 
room for this time around. Some of our earlier comments to Douglas 
Baptie would probably apply here, too, but we'll try to be brief with 
some additional notes: 

1) Morality is not, “by definition...an intensely personal set of 
guidelines and beliefs,” at least according to three reference books 
we checked (an American Heritage dictionary, a philosophy dictio- 
nary, and a philosophy textbook). 

2) After lamenting “attempts to standardize moral absolutes,” 
you declare the existence of “universal guidelines.” Are you being 
euphemistic? Are “guidelines” the same as “morals”? If not, what 
distinquishes the two, and what meaning does “universal quide- 
lines” then have? And are you attempting to “standardize moral 
absolutes” (or guidelines) yourself? 

3) We were careful to characterize Laura’s failures as unsa- 
vory, as opposed to “outside of societal norms,” because, as you 
suggest, the two are not synonymous. 

4) We were also careful to list one of those fauures as “drug 
abuse” instead of the more vague “drug use.” We'll have to agree to 
disagree on whether drug abuse and prostitution constitute “moral 
failures,” but it seems to us undeniable that these activities harm 
both the indiwidual, that person's close family and fnends, and, 
ultimately, society as a whole. 

5) You confuse “immorality” and “illegality.” Even if you want 
to argue that prostitution and use of illegal drugs are not immoral, 
those actwities are stul against the law, and, hence, thei practitio- 
ners “criminals”—by definition. (We don’t mean to be exclusionary 
here; logically, it applies to everyone who dnves over the speed limit, 
too.) 

6) Economic or social circumstances can never force a person 
to be a “sex worker,” but it’s possible that a person can believe he or 
she has no other alternatives. 

7) Leland “lacked a strong sense of his own spiritual identity”? 
We don't know what this means or how it can be used to downplay 
Leland’s possible {that is what we're debating here, after all!) 
culpability in incest, rape, and murder. 

It may seem to some readers that we're way off the subject of 
Laura’s and Leland’s accountabuity for thew actions, but it’s neces- 
sary to look at anumber of issues to arrive at some sort of conclusion. 
That’s how we knew it was a dynamite “WIP Up Some Controversy”! 

Finally, you make a great point about Bob’s animalistic nature. 
Inour interview with Frank Suva (WIP 8), he said, “That’s how 1sense 
Bobanyway. He's more animal than anything. So Iplayed him more 
like an animal.” 


Dear WIP, 

Just got the latest issue of WIP and, as usual, | am very 
impressed and very thrilled. The Strobel interview was great. | 
think that my favorite part of getting your publication is that I get 
the opportunity to read in-depth interviews with some of the lesser- 


known actors trom Twi Peaks. This, along with the Frank Silva 
and Catherine Coulson interviews, was great, as was the Julee 
Cruise interview. In any other magazine, any interview with these 
folks would have been kept to a one-page minimum and probably 
wouldn't have focused on as much detail about TP and their 
characters as your interviews have. 

Couple of other quick things. First of all, a little spelling error 
on page 9. You referred to the Dalai Llama, which is actually 
spelled Dalai Lama. Also, have you ever considered an article 
about the surviving clubs or groups that discuss TP? The one that 
pops immediately to mind would be the highlv coveted alt.tv.twin- 
peaks usenet group on the Internet. Just a thought. 

Jackson Garland 
e mail 


We grew up reading those long, long, long Comics Journal inter- 
views, Jackson, so while ours are considerably shorter, they're stil 
much longer than the basic TV Guide/People-type interview and 
allow us to provide at least a little depth to the actor’s (or writer's) 
craft. 
Can't believe we missed the spelling on Lama. We even looked 
it up! 
An article on the TP newsgroup is already in the works! 


Dear Craig and John, 

Just saw an interview with Kyle MacLachlan on Britain's more 
“alternative” breakfast TV show, The Big Breakfast. He was 
interviewed lying on a lurid coloured double bed,, and although | 
imagine the purpose of the interview was to publicise The Flint- 
stones, which opens here next week, a large part of the conversa 
tion related to Twin Peaks. When asked if he was sick of playing 
his “most famous character,” Dale Cooper, he said, “Not at all,” that 
he liked him very much and that he was missing him, not having 
played him in a while. He had become perhaps a little tired of him 
during the second season, but not really even then, as Dale was 
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always coming up with new things. 

He said that he had thought recently while in Tokyo about 
playing Dale again and thought it would be cool to take Cooper to 
a completely different locale, i.e. somewhere foreign, where it 
would be Twin Peaks, but really different. 

Apparently, quite a lot during the filming of the series he 
would have ideas that were able to be worked in, but when asked 
what he was responsible for he simply replied, “lots of scenes that 
didn't make it into the movie.” 

He mentioned that Lynch had the freedom to take the script 
and virtually throw it away to do whatever he wanted to do, leaving 
the writers trying to figure out how to get back to the story they were 
trying to create after he had directed a couple of episodes. This 
style was fun to work with as an actor, however, as David was most 
inventive. 

Peter J. Hewlett 
England 


Dear Craig and John, 

Congratulations on making Entertainment Weekly’s cool list 
under “cult favorites”! What a surprise it was to discover an article 
concerning Wrapped in Plastic along with a photo of #8 in EW’s 
1994 summer double issue. 

I have enclosed a photo of an advertising project | completed 
last semester in college. | am a junior in Advertising at Louisiana 
State University, and for my graphic design class, the instructor 
assigned a fictitious magazine cover and inside spread for us to 
create and render. Naturally, | chose Twin Peaks as the subject. 
Chris Spitale 
Amite, LA 


Great work, Chris! We saw the photo before reading your letter and 
immediately wanted a copy of the publication before realizing that 
it was never published! Your layout on the intenor spread ts really 
clean and elegant, and the simple, symmetrical cover design {al- 
though a little too tight at the top) is quite powerful. Professors Miller 
and Thorne give the project an “A”! 


Dear Craig and John, 

I’m sending you an interesting card from the new card game 
“Jyhad” by Wizards of the Coast (makers of “Magic: the Gather- 
ing”). The game centers around vampire battles in modern times. 
| suppose a card game based on the supernatural isn't too unlikely 
a spot for a Twin Peaks reference. 

Matthew Eng 
Edina, MN 


Thanks, Matthew! We hadn't seen the card before this. 


Dear Craig and John, 

I’m surprised at how few people seem to buy the theory that 
the White Lodge and the Black Lodge are the same place. To me, 
it’s a very strong possibility that’s visually hinted at by the zig-zag 
dark/light pattern on the red room carpet. (I happen to see the Red 
Room as a representation/part of both Lodges.) This pattern is 
echoed in the chess game, where the board is made up of 
alternating black and white squares. And isn’t the series largely 
about the co-existence of good and evil in the same place/ person? 
We see the good and bad of virtually every character. | envision the 
Black/White Lodge as a place both of good and evil and beyond 
good and evil. (This is sketchy, I know, and! have no time for more 
now. Perhaps an article after | finish my dissertation!) 

Dan Albergotti 
Clemson and Columbia, SC 


Really uteresting theory, Dan. We're eager to hear what other 
readers think—while you're working on yourarticle! (One additional 


piece of evidence: the black/white effect of the strobe light in the Red 
Room.) AA 
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Mark frost 


In WIP 9, we mentioned a number of upcoming projects by 
Mark Frost but haven't had much news in the meantime. We spoke 
with Mark recently to get a rundown on the current status of those 
various works: 

The List of 7 film: Guillermo del Toro (Cronos) has been 
signed to direct the Universal production. (Cronos won the 
director’s prize at Cannes last year.) Frost has just finished 
another draft of the script, which is in Universal’s hands. We were 
pleased to hear that the “Toppings” chapter, one of our favorites 
from the book, figures prominently in the screenplay. 

The List of 7 paperback: Avon Books has just released this 
in the U.S. (We have reproduced the cover art. The illustration 
shown in WIP 11 is actually part of the full cover foldout.) The 
British edition, published by Arrow books, features a nice cover 
painting by Les Edwards. Unlike the Avon edition, it lists Frost as 
“Co-creator of Twin Peaks” on the cover. Both books contain a 
selection of review quotes from various publications, although only 
the U.S. edition reproduces two maps that appeared in the 
hardcover, one of London and another of Great Britain. 

The paperback jumped almost immediately onto the U.S. 
best-seller lists. 

One final note. Avon produced a set of seven promo post cards 
to promote The List of 7. Each card pictures a portion of Daniel 
Horne’s wonderful cover painting. 

6 Messiahs: This sequel to LO7 1s finished and 1s scheduled 
for publication next summer by the same publishers (William 
Morrow in hardcover, followed by Avon in paperback}. The story 
takes place in 1894, ten years after the events in LO7 and has 
Arthur Conan Doyle coming to America for the first time. In WIP 
8, Frost said that he didn’t have any plans for the series beyond this 
one follow-up, but he’s now reconsidering. “There’s one more book 
1 could do. | think I’m going to do another book first; I'll probably 
start that early next year. But | do have plans for one more book 
in the Doyle series.” 

Showtime’s True Romance film: Because a recent theatri 
cal release had this same title, Frost’s screenplay is now called 
Heart Throb. Production is scheduled to begin next April, and Tim 
Hunter (River’s Edge, Saint of Fort Washington, and several Tuin 
Peaks episodes) will be directing! (Frost will be producing.) Frost 
will “polish” the screenplay a bit this fall, and then casting will 
begin. (A side note: Hunter is also going to be directing an episode 
of Homicide this season!) 

TNT’s Crazy Horse film: Frost was originally going to be 
directing and producing this, but it fell through. He enjoyed the 
screenplay (written by another writer), but TNT wanted Frost to 
rewrite it, which he didn't have time to do(no surprise!). And it was 
never a project he wanted to write, anyway. So he moved on, and 
TNT will probably work with another production company to 
develop the film. 

Moby Dick film: We didn’t know about this, but Frost has just 
finished a first draft of a screenplay based on the novel (but not a 
strict adaptation). Roland Joffe (The Killing Fields, The Mission) will 
direct for Columbia, and production 1s supposed to begin next 
year. This theatrical release will be called The White Whale. 

PBS mini-series: Originally announced as a seven-hour 
mini-series written, produced, and directed by Frost, this is on 
hold right now. (The story deals with a fictitious research lab “that 
is trying to determine what happens to the human soul, if there is 
such a thing, after we die.”) PBS could not come up with the money 
to fund production, so Frost is looking at other options. Because 
he learned early on that PBS could not afford the project, he never 
got around to actually writing the series (“I didn’t want to spend six 
months writing it as just an exercise.”). So while 1995 is remotely 
possible, 1996 is a more likely date for this work. And Frost will 
not direct what will probably end up as a four-hour mini-series: 
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“That's more hike directing traffic 
than directing a movie.” 

Good Morning Chicago 
film: This sequel to Good Morn- 
ing Vietnamtis stullin the hands of 
Disney, who loves the script and 
would like to move ahead. How- 
ever, Robin Williams has not been 
interested in doing sequels, so 
the script is just gathering dust 
right now. 

Flight of Passage film: 
Frost 1s working on this for Dis- 
ney. It’s a true story, based ona 
book to be published next year, 
about a pair of brothers (ages 15 
and 17) who were the youngest 
kids ever to fly a transcontinental 
flight in a single-engine plane by 
themselves. Frost has been writ- 


At nght: One of seven promotional 
postcards produced by Avon 
Books. The art is one portion of 
Daniel Horne’s coverart forthe US 
paperback edition. 


ing the screenplay this summer 
{he would not produce or direct 
this project). This will be a theat- 
rical release. 
Twin Peaks’s third season: 
No, it’s not being planned. But 
Frost was able to shed some light 
on Bill McAllister’s letter (WIP 10) 
about Bob Engels’ statement that 
several hours into the third sea 
son, the series would jump ahead 
ten years into the future toget out 
of the high school setting. “That 
was one thought that we played 
around with,” Frost confirmed, 
although work never progressed 
to the point of actually outlining 
specific stories. “It was one idea 
that was being considered. My 
fear was ending up like some 
pathetic Beverly Hills 90210, 
where you've got twenty-six year 
olds in high school. | thought it 
might be cool to jump ahead, but 
discussion never went very far.” 
AA 


More American Chronicles Episodes! 


Keith Gow has notified us that Mark Frost’s American 
Chronicles is being broadcast in Australia. What’s more, he saw 
two episodes that we were unaware of. One, “Class of 65,” was 
announced for broadcast in the U.S. on December 8, 1990. 
We're unsure when the other, “Champions,” was scheduled, but 
it would have been the final episode in the series. Here are 
Keith’s synopses and commentaries for the episodes: 


The Class of ‘65 
Written and produced by Gary H. Grossman and Ruben Norte 

“Hallways—where time stands still.” The visual accompany- 
ing this narration and the final credits is a slow dolly down an 
empty high school hallway (reminiscent of similar shots in Twin 
Peaks). Also included in the opening montage is a mid-shot of 
an empty school chair! 

This collection of moments looks like they are straight out 
of an episode of The Wonder Years, and so does the sentiment 
throughout the segment. 

Focusing on the twenty-fifth reunion of the Class of 65 from 
York Community High School in Elmhurst, Chicago, they use 
file footage of the period combined with reminiscences of the 
former students to create a feeling of where they've been and 
where they are. But, of course, being at high school in the sixties 
brings up the usual stories of Vietnam War protests and the 
Kennedy assassination. Like I said, The Wonder Years. 

The pace is slow and the presentation not particularly jazzy, 
probably to enable the stories to flow. Unfortunately, the 
narration seems to bog the program down. It tries too hard to 
relate these experiences to a wide audience, but the stories being 
told are either too personal or all too familiar—enough to be 
called cliché. 

Interesting, however, is the noting of prices of various items 
from that time: a house averaged around $20,000; a car around 
$2,100; a gallon of gas 33c; and a six-pack of beer, $1.15. 

This episode is of considerably lesser quality than Norte’s 
informative “Biker Nation” and “Truck Stop.” 


Champions 
Written and Produced by Ruben Norte and Alan S. Winter 

“The quest for victory stirs in men’s souls...” 

This episode improves greatly on “The Class of 65.” It 
attempts to compare and contrast two seemingly different 
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sports—rowing and football. 

The basis of the segment seeks to show how the two sports 
are very muchalike: team sports with a high profile in American 
schools and universities, complete with an interesting back 
ground on how the two sports have developed over the ages. 

Both sports evolved from war. Violent ball games date back 
a thousand years to Mayan and Aztec civilizations, paralleling 
these two cultures’ existence. Rowers on war ships, seen in 
drawings dating back to 2500 B.C. in Egypt, allowed more 
forceful attacks—the boats were able to ram each other. 

The rowing segment features Harvard University’s rowing 
team competing on the Charles River in Boston on the largest 
day of rowing in the world. We learn that rowing is the oldest 
inter-collegiate sport in America, and it was begun by college 
rivals Yale and Harvard. 

The football story focuses on the city championship in 
Cincinnati, the two teams being long-time foes Moeller High 
School and Princeton High. 

This episode returns to Norte’s more imaginative use of 
photography to capture moments of exhilaration and commis- 
eration. The history of the two sports is fascinating, and the 
stories are left to be told by the participants and the spectators. 


The series was aired in this order: 

Mon June 20 - “Farewell to the Flesh” 

Tue June 21 - “Semper Fidelis” 

Wed June 22 - “Eve of the Beholder” 

Thu June 23 - “Auto-Obsession” 

Fri June 24 - “Manhattan After Dark” 

Mon June 27 - “Diamonds Are Forever"/"The Future That Never 
Was” 

Tue June 28 - “The Class of 65” 

Wed June 29 - “Here Today, Gone Tomorrow”/"Truck Stop” 
Thu June 30 - “Once Upon a Time” 

Fri July 1 - “Champions” 

Mon July 4 - “This Gun’s For Hire”/"Defender of the Faith” 
Tue July 5 - “Biker Nation” 

Wed July 6 - “After a Fashion”/"An American Camelot” 


Note: American Chronicles has just been released on laserdisc, 
which gives everyone a chance to see the entire series. It retains 
the original U.S. airdate sequence. 


Twin Peaks Returns to Bravo! 

Beginning Monday, October 31 (Halloween!) at 9:00 P.M. 
(EST), Bravo will be rerunning Twin Peaks, starting with the two 
hour pilot! The following day, the one-hour episodes begin 
weekday broadcasts at 4:00 P.M. (EST). As with Bravo's previous 
telecasts of TP, the series will run with the new introductions 
written and directed by David Lynch and featuring Catherine 
Coulson (as the Log Lady). If your cable company doesn’t carry 
Bravo, bug them now to add it! Bravo just finished showing the 
Max Headroom episodes, including one or two that ABC never 
aired! Subscribe to Bravo, and you'll be able to catch these next 
time around. 


Some Old Kyle MacLachlan News! 

Our friend Steve Brewster (president of the officially licensed 
Bettie Scouts of America—as in Bettie Page) recently alerted us to 
a Kyle MacLachlan interview that appeared in the March 1989 
edition of Dramatics, a drama magazine. The five- page interview 
includes photos from Dune and Blue Velvet. The interview 1s 
geared toward a drama student audience. The introductory article 
by Jim Palmarini has this interesting paragraph: 

“There appears to be more television in MacLachlan’s 
future. When we talked in January he was looking 
forward to beginning work in mid-February on a two 
hour ABC movie and series pilot written and directed by 
old friend and collaborator David Lynch. The movie, 
called Northwest Passage, is set in a sleepy northwest 
lumber town not unlike the one in Blue Velvet. Mac 
Lachlan described the movie—and the series that will 
follow if the film is well-received——as ‘very unusual and 
truly Lynchian, except that the characters are not quite 
as grotesque as those in Blue Velvet. David has really 
toned down what he ordinarily does to make it suitable for 
the medium.” [Not surprisingly, there is no mention of 
Mark Frost.] 
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Later, MacLachlan is asked what it 1s like to work for Lynch. 
“The longer I work in the Los Angeles film business 

the more | realize how few directors are...human beings 

(laughter). David Lynch is truly a wonderful human 

being. What he lacks in actor’s anguish—which 1s not 

uncommon among directors—he more than makes up for 
with his positiveness and the relaxed state he creates on 

the set. You can’t help but do your best work for him.” 

We recently found a really cool item we'd never seen before. 
Remember all those “poster magazines” that were popular back in 
the eighties? There were a bunch of them—Star Trek, Star Wars/ 
Empire Strikes Back/ Return of the Jedi, Dune, Hulk TV, Conan 
Movie, Blade Runner, Willow, Indiana Jones, even—no kidding— 
one for the Howard the Duck movie! Well, we just came across Teen 
Stars Photo Magazine #2 (February 1985) featuring none other 
than Kyle MacLachlan! The text is basic teen-magazine material: 
“His hobbies include playing his three different guitars, working 
out at the gym and reading....His taste in music is rather eclectic, 
running the gamut from Kate Bush [our kind of guy!| to the B-52s. 
The Doors and Led Zeppelin. And the Police, of course.” We learn 
that he has “studied martial arts for six years.” And the cover 
describes him as “sensitive yet strong.” David Lynch is mentioned 
only once, where he is quoted as saying, “Kyle is an actor with 
immense mental and physical power, and at the same time a 
genuine spiritual quality, a sort of innocence. That’s a rare 
combination.” Finally, we learn that if Dune is successful, Kyle 
would like to be Romeo in Romeo and Juliet, or maybe do a Road 
Warrior type of film! This poster magazine is the same format as 
all those others from that time period: an 8 1/2 x 11 “magazine” 
folds out into a 22 x 34 poster—a photo of Kyle (the same shot that’s 
on the cover) above a February 1985 calendar. 

Moving ahead quite a few years, a recent VPD video catalog/ 
newsletter contained a one-page interview with MacLachlan. Most 
of the time is spent talking about The Trial, although Blue Velvet, 
Tales From the Crypt, and Roswell are also mentioned briefly. 


A double-page spread from Dramatics magazine. 


Cover to Teen Stars Photo Magazine #2. .» 
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Some New Catherine Coulson News! (And David Lynch, Too) 
Recently, we spoke with Catherine Coulson (a.k.a. “The Log 
Lady”) to get caught upon her recent projects. She’s been working 
in Ashland, Oregon performing as part of the Oregon Shakespeare 
Festival. She just finished playing in Tales of the Lost Formicans 
by Constance 
Congdon. It 
concerns beings 
from another 
planet coming 
to Earth“tocon 
duct an anthro 
pological study 
of the natives.” 
The play seeks 
to explore vari- 
ous aspects of 
the human con 
dition by show- 
ing them 
through the 
eyes of an alien 
eulture. 
Coulson played 
a Colorado housewife whose husband was possibly visited by 
ahens—“which ts actually what the whole owl thing is about in Twin 
Peaks,” said Coulson. “So often, when people think they've seen an 
alien craft, they substitute a wild animal—an owl or a deer—for the 
craft. That's where the whole alien theme came into Twin Peaks. 
So it was fun to work on a play about aliens.” (We asked her if she 
had been keeping up with The X-Files, but she said she had not.) 

Now, Coulson ts playing Penny Sycamore in You Can't Take It 
With You, the 1936 Pulitzer Prize-winning play. The character “is 
a little more cheerful than the Log Lady, but she reminds me of the 
Log Lady a bit,” Coulson said. 

Coulson also just completed a movie for Disney cable called 
The Four Dives about a young boy with cancer who makes up a 
story about medieval knights. It should be on later in the year. 

For about a year, her “Superdad” Mastercard commercial has 
been running nationally. She appears briefly as the owner of a toy 
store. 

Coulson’s plans are to keep feet in both the film/television 
world and the theatre world. 

She mentioned that all of the Bravo Twin Peaks intros were 
written by David Lynch while he was “out in the woods” after 
Coulson had faxed him a 
fan’s synopsis of the en- 
That got his 
creative juices flowing 
again regarding the sto 
ries. Then all of the intros 
were filmed over a two- 
day period. 

She recently spoke 
with Lynch, who told her 
that “in my mind, Twin 
Peaks will never die. | 
love living in that world, 
and I’m happy that so 
many other people feel 
the same way.” When 
she mentioned tohim that 
fans were interested in 
seeing a release of Fire 
Walk With Me that in- 
cluded some of the cut 
scenes, “he thought that 
was a really good idea,” 
and he would consider 
looking into the possibili 
ties with the film com 
pany. 

Coulson provided 


Clayton Corzatte and Catherine E. Coulson in 
You Can't Take it With You. 


ture series. 


Coulson in Tales of the 
Lost Formicans. 
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Photo by David Cooper, Courtesy Oregon Shakespeare Festival 


more details on the 
Michael Almereyda film 
mentioned in WIP 11. 
Lynch not only Executive 
Produced this modern 
vampire movie set in New 
York City called Nadja: 
he also acted in it! 

Lynch has just fin 
ished a new film script 
that “he is very excited 
about but doesn’t want to 
say anything about yet.” 

Finally, she men 
tioned that Lynch was 
president of the jury of 
the Venice Film Festival 
on September 1 12. 


Cooper, 


Coulson in Tales of the 
Lost Formicans. 


Dennis Hopper Returns 
to the NFL, Courtesy Nike! 

We dislike commercials interrupting our television shows as 
much as anyone—except the commercials by Nike, who consis 
tently produce some of the most innovative work currently being 
done. (Did everyone see the incredible soccer commercial that ran 
during the World Cup games, where murals on the sides of 
buildings came to life and began kicking a soccer ball through 
literally—the city? Wow!) Back in WIP9, we wrote about a series 
of great commercials where Dennis Hopper played a crazed NFL 
referee. Well—he’s back! 

In “Freight Train,” Hopper crashes a Green Bay Packers 
practice in order to meet wide receiver Sterling Sharpe—“a freight 
train with stick-um.” As he comes upon Sharpe, he is grabbed and 
wrestled to the ground. 

In “Footprint,” Hopper is at the beach, where he has built a 
“sand stadium”—a replica of Jack Murphy Stadium in San Diego. 
As he raves about middle linebacker Junior Seau’s exceptional 
play, Seau jogs along the beach—and accidentally steps on Hop 
per’s sand structure. (How Seau managed not to see it, out on a 
deserted beach, isn’t explained.) Hopper is enraged—until he 
notices the identity of the jogger. “That’s Junior Seau’s footprint, 
man!” he exclaims as he points to his damaged sand stadium. 

But by far, our favorite is “Season Song.” Hopper is standing 
out in the empty parking lot of Jack Murphy Stadium with an 
electric guitar strapped on and a bizarre “altar,” complete with 
candles, set up beside him. Strumming non-existent “chords,” he 
sings (we guess it might classify as singing) “I’m looking forward to 
the season like a slug looks forward to the rain....I’m looking 
forward to the season, and especially the two-point conversion!!” 
then smiles into the camera and says, “I wrote that!” Brilliant! 

As before, the commercials were produced by Wieden & 
Kennedy in Portland, Oregon and written by Stacy Wall. This year, 
Joe Pytka directed the segments. 


Twin Peaks Stars in Print 

Empire (July 1994) has a mini-review of Backbeat with a small 
Sheryl Lee photo. They also review the video/ laserdisc release of 
Fire Walk With Me, calling it “one of Lynch’s finest films” containing 
“a series of the most powerful, upsetting and bewildering scenes in 
the cinema.” 

Empve (August 1994) interviews Kim Basinger, who briefly 
discusses the Boxing Helena case she lost. She has some rather 
harsh words for Jennifer Lynch (“She put on this act of being this 
girl who really wanted to get this film.”) but is convinced she made 
the correct decision in refusing to be in the film. 

A photo of Sherilyn Fenn appears in Movieline (August 1994). 
Lara Flynn Boyle’s photo appears in the September issue. 

Old news: we just found a one-page Lara Flynn Boyle article 
in the December 1990 issue of Premiere. 

Speaking of Premiere, the August 1994 issue has a short 
article on Showtime's Roswell, including a Kyle MacLachlan photo. 

The September 1994 issue of Pulse (a music store giveaway 
magazine) contains an article on Jimmy Scott. He hasanewalbum, 


gon Shakespeare Festival 


out entitled Dream. 

Virtually worthless news: James Marshall did a Gap ad that 
appeared in Rolling Stone—but we forgot to make note of the issue! 
We think it was an older issue. Big help, aren't we? If you look 
through all the issues from 1990-present, you should find it. 

Old news: Self (October 1990) contains an article about 
Snoqualmie, Washington titled “The Real Twin Peaks.” The half- 
page article includes a nice color photo of Snoqualmie Falls with 
the Salish Lodge in the background. 

Starlog 206 (September 1994) contains a five page article on 
Roswell, including several Kyle MacLachlan photos. Issue 207 
contains an article on Royce D. Applegate, who has been co- 
starring on SeaQuest. (He played the minister at Laura’s funeral.) 

US 200 (September 1994) pictures Sheryl Lee and notes that 
she has just completed Fall Time with Stephen Baldwin. 


Twin Peaks Stars on Screen 

Look for Lara Flynn Boyle with Matthew Modine in TNT’s 
Jacob. Joan Chen co-stars in The Hunted. Jan D’Arcy appeared 
in the September 23 episode of M.A.N.T.LS., and Don Davis 
appeared briefly in the September 2 episode of the show. Moira 
Kelly co-stars in Little Odessa and The Ties That Bind. Walter 
Olkewicz can be seen in The Client. Ray Wise appears in Body Shot, 
for which he receives a Drive-In Academy Award nomination from 
Joe Bob Briggs. Billy Zane co-stars in Only You, Norman Jewison’s 
new film coming in October, and Flashfire with Louis Gossett Jr. 
on HBO. (Speaking of which, Zane provides the voice-over for a 
new series of Acura automobile commercials.) 

David Lynch directs the “Sun Moon Stars” Lagerfeld perfume 
commercial featuring Daryl Hannah. He also appears with Kyle 
MacLachlan in the “video magazine” called Cineview. (See page 36 
for more information.) 

Thanks to Monica Rose Kiesel, who pointed out to us that in 
our X-Files episode guide last issue, we should have noted that 
Claire Stansfield (the beastwoman in “Jersey Devil”) was also Sid, 
Judge Sternwood’s assistant, in Twin Peaks. 

Also, Caleb Deschanel is the Director of Photography in /t Can 
Happen to You. 


Sherilyn Fenn ‘Zine Coming 

The second issue of Kiss of the Beast (or simply K.O.T.B.) will 
be out soon! The first issue was a real treat, so be sure to order the 
second, which is scheduled for release sometime in October from 
Richard Perry. To get a copy, just send five 29c stamps (Richard 
even supplies the envelope!). Here's the address: P.O. Box 
201314, Bloomington, MN, 55420. Don’t delay! (For now, this 
offer is good only for U.S. addresses!) 


Miscellaneous Twin Peaks Book News 

Supposedly, Michel Chion’s book about David Lynch (see 
“Twin Peaks in France,” WIP 8) will be released in the U.S. this 
December. 

Martha Nochimson, author of the “Desire Under the Douglas 
Firs” essay in David Lavery’s upcoming book, is at work on a book- 
length study of David Lynch for the University of California Press. 
It won't be out anytime soon, however; the manuscript won't be 
turned in to the publisher until December, meaning late 1995 is 
probably the earliest the book may appear (and a 1996 release date 
is not out of the question). University of California Press produces 
excellent books, including many of Barry Moser’s works (see WIP 
4). So the wait should be worthwhile. Plus, Nochimson has had 
some direct contact with Lynch during her writing of the book, 
making this volume even more essential to the student of Lynch’s 
work. We'll be sure to keep readers posted on this project. 

A new German book, David Lynch und seine Fulme, 1s out. It's 
written by Gcorg Scesslen. We can’t rcad it, although we did noticc 
a prominent description of WIP in the bibliography. The book 
covers Lynch's work through Hotel Room. 

As we mentioned in WIP 12, David Lynch’s book Images should 
be out in November! We plan to have a review in our next issue. 


A Grammar Note 
Perhaps because this 1s our “Literary Issue” we're more 


conscious of such things, but there 1s no consistency within the 
journalistic world on how to spell the possessive form of Twin 
Peaks. David Lavery’s book uses: Twin Peaks’, WIP uses: Twin 
Peaks’s. Other publications use one form or the other. 

We've used “Peaks’s” consistently because of our study of The 
Elements of Style by Strunk and White back in high school. Rule 
1, page 1: “Form the possessive singular of nouns by adding ’s. 
Follow this rule whatever the final consonant. Thus write, Charles's 
friend, Burns’s poems, the witch’s malice. Exceptions are the 
possessives of ancient proper names in -es and -is, the possessive 
of Jesus’, and such forms as forconscience’ sake, for righteousness’ 
sake.” Therefore: “Twin Peaks's episodes,” etc. 

We realize that this rule 1s rarely followed 1n contemporary 
writing. We haven't seen newer printings of Eleménts of Style; 
maybe the rule has been eliminated. But until we see such an 
edition, we'll stay with our format! 


From Twin Peaks to Metropolis to “The City” 

Tony Jay, who played Douggie Milford—the Mayor’s brother, 
and owner of the Twin Peaks Gazette— 
on TP, has been getting around. Last 
season, he was a regular on Lois & 
Clark, playing Nigel, the nght-hand man 
of Lex Luthor. We don’t know if he'll be 
back, seeing as how Lex’s role has been 
reduced for the second season. But Mr. 
Jay has already landed a regular spot 
on one of the season’s best new series. 
No, we’re not thinking about E.R., Chr- 
cago Hope, or Under Suspicion, but The 
Tick, a bizarre, hilarious Saturday morn- 
ing cartoon on Fox based on Ben 
Edlund’s bizarre, hilarious comic book 
series. Jay is listed as one of the 
regular “voice actors” for the series. 
Weekly credits aren’t noted, but in the 
second episode, “The Tick vs. Chairface 
Chippendale,” we're almost certain that 
Jay provided the voice to none other 
than the crimelord Chairface! Check 
this show out! 


The notorious 
Chatrface Chippendale! 


“Director's Cut” FWWM News 

In our previous issue, we were somewhat tentative in our 
endorsement of a “director’s cut” of Fire Walk With Me until we 
knew, whether David Lynch himself was interested in seeing an 
expanded version. Now that we know he is, we can encourage 
everyone who would also like to see such a version to write to David 
to tell him. He can then use these letters as evidence to the film 
company that there is interest in such a project. The fine folks at 
Video Watchdog have agreed to forward letters on to Asymmetrical, 
Lynch's production company, who will then give them to Lynch. 
For all the details, see the ad on page 26 of this issue. 


WIP in the News 

The August 8, 1994 edition of the Detroit Free Press contained 
a nice, long article on the 1994 Twin Peaks Festival, including 
interviews with co-chairmen Don and Pat Shook and a couple 
mentions of WIP. 

Factsheet 5 reviewed WIP 10 in their fifty-second issue. They 
said with that issue we “leave the world of gushing fandom [we 
didn’t know we were ever there] and head straight for the folklore 
and literary value of Twin Peaks.” 

Magazines of the Movies 1993-4 Yearbook included a review of 
WIP for the second year in arow: “The modest fanzine appearance 
of the early issues has been replaced by a full colour cover and 
professional appearance....The sight of Killer Bob on the cover of 
issue eight is enough to send shivers up my back.” If readers aren't 
familiar with MotM, think of it as an illustrated Factsheet S that 1s 
devoted to film-related magazines and fanzines. It only comes out 
once a year, but it is lots of fun to read. This current forty-eight 
page issue is magazine size with black-and-white interiors and a 

(continued on page 38) 
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WIP Contest #4 Winners! 


Our dialogue writing contest from 
WIP 11 proved, if nothing else, that 
screenwriting isn’t as easy as it ap- 
pears! Overall, the entrants did best 
with the Dale Cooper dialogue, although 
many were able to capture Big Ed’s 
speech patterns, too. After reading 
through the entries, then reading 
through them a couple more times, WIP 
editors Craig and John chose their ten 
favorites. None really stood out as a 
Grand Prize winner, so instead we have 
a six way tie for first place, and a four 
way tie for runner-up. Now, the first- 
place winners, in no particular order: 
From Chris Matthews (Seattle, WA): 
SHELLY (sings): “Laura, Laura, bo 
baura, banana fana fo faura—Come on, 
everybody!” 
ED (sings): “Ed, Ed, bo bed. Huh huh, 
I said bed.” 
BYSTANDER (sings): “Bystander, By 
stander, oh Icelander—God, | hate this 
song!” 
COOPER (sings): “99 bottles of beer on the wall, 99 bottles of beer! 
Throw a rock at 'em and if one should fall, that’s our killer! 98 
bottles of beer on the wall.” [Alternate dialogue: “Flintstones! Meet 
the Flintstones! ARGHHI!! | can’t get that song out of my head!”| 
From Cynthia Gwizdale (Youngstown, OH): 
SHELLY: “This funeral is so-o boring without Bobby.” 
ED (to himself): “Standing between Norma and Nadine...it’s 
beginning to feel like my own funeral.” 
BYSTANDER: “It looks like Leland may have had a little too much 
caffeine this morning.” 
COOPER: “What is this chocolate bunny doing in my pocket?” 
From Kevin Moore (Clermont, FL): 
SHELLY: “Big Ed, do you remember what Laura’s favorite kind of 
music was?” 
ED: “No little darlin’, | don’t.” 
BYSTANDER: “I heard that it was wrap music!” 
COOPER: “That was a damn fine joke.” 
| WiPeditors’ note to readers: remember, the only good pun is a bad 
pun!] 
From Dan Eaglin (Wheeling, IL): 
SHELLY: “Excuse me, but why am I! here? Was there any 
connection at all between Laura and me? She frightened me.” 
ED: “Settle down, darlin’. We’re just here for the publicity shot.” 
BYSTANDER: “Standing this close to you, Agent Cooper, | must tell 
you that your rare combination of masculinity and choir boy 
innocence is making my palms sweat.” 
COOPER: “That’s Special Agent Cooper to you, pal.” 
From Dawn Kiefer (Cazenovia, WI): 
SHELLY: “Jeez, why doI have to have a bad hair day?” 
ED: “So what? My ‘do isn’t much better than it was in Quest for 
Fire.” 
BYSTANDER: “Big deal! I got a chia toupee for Father’s Day.” 
COOPER: “Ah ha. Well, adab'll doya has gotten mea yabba dabba 
doo.” 
From Mark Hunt (Columbus, OH): 
SHELLY (thinking): “Yack, yack, yack. Hurry and wrap this up 
Padre! I’m missing Invitation to Love!” 
ED (thinking): “Poor Leland, what a tragedy. I've always admired 
a man who smells like burnt engine oil.” 
BYSTANDER (thinking): “I wish this clown with the trenchcoat and 
the over-moussed hair would get out of my way! Audrey Horne is 
smiling my way! And to think! almost sank a fortune into Hair Club 
for Men.” 
COOPER (thinking): “Must concentrate. 


“DIALOG “A 
\ (SHELLY) 


Use all my will power. 


Body and mind are as one. | knew this wouldn’t be easy but man 
oh-man after seven cups of coffee at the Great Northern, | really 
have to urinate!!” 
Now, again in no particular order, the four runner-ups, with the 
dialogue that clinched their spots: 
From James Monarrez (Los Angeles, CA): 
COOPER: “I've got fifty bucks riding that Leo Johnson is the 
culprit. Andy has twenty that Jacques did it, and the Sheriff has 
forty that Waldo did it. Wonder if any of the boys back at the bureau 
want to place a friendly wager? Boy, I’m hungry! Could go for a 
piece of pie and a damn fine cup of deep black Joe right about now.” 
From Brian Kelley (Greenfield Center, NY): 
BYSTANDER: “Pssst! Agent Cooper! The Freemasons killed Laura 
Palmer! The 17th through 29th degrees of Masonry are known as 
‘Black Adepts’ and ‘The Black Lodge’? Bob is a Freemason black 
Sorcerer! Leland Palmer is a Mason! Ask Robert Anton Wilson! 
He'll tell you! Go ahead! Ask him! Agent Cooper! Listen to me!” 
From Ben Durant (East Longmeadow, MA): 
COOPER: “You know, this, excuse me, is a damn fine funeral. | 
can't tell you how many funerals I've gone to in my life, and this is 
one of the best.” 
From Steven Dale Bevington (Bethel, CT): 
COOPER: “Diane, last night an Eskimo pygmy with a thick 
Russian accent appeared in my dreams and told me this town used 
to be called Fifty Peaks, but the eruption of Mount St. Helen leveled 
the other forty-eight!” 

So there you have it! The above ten winners have all been sent 
a copy of Wrapped tn Plastic 9, our Mark Frost issue, autographed 
by Mark Frost! Thanks to everyone who sent in entries; the contest 
got a much bigger response than we were expecting. 

|Aside: Craig was waiting/hoping for someone to submit an 
entry having Shelly, Ed, the Bystander, and Cooper interact with 
Sheryl Lee/Laura. How? Open up WIP 11 to the contest page. By 
complete coincidence, all of the Twin Peaks cast members are 
looking straight across the page—at Sheryl Lee (as Astrid Kirch 
herr), who 1s looking straight back at them! [t begs for some kind 
of interaction! It also would have set off a debate. Craig thought 
any such entry would have scored points for creativity alone; John 
said, well, yes, but it also was not following the contest rules. 
Fortunately, since WIP received no such entries, the cataclysmic 
controversy became moot!] 

Next issue, we'll have a new contest—assuming we can think 
of something interesting! (As we said in WIP 11, we're bored with 
Tunn Peaks trivia contests!) AA 
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X-FILES EXTRA! 


The mail on our X-Files issue (WIP 12) has 
already started pouring in. As expected, some 
readers want us to devote extensive coverage to 
the show; others want us to provide limited XF 
coverage, the way we were in WIPs 6-11; and, of 
course, a few readers had no use for the XF 
material at all (most of whom were in England, 
where the series hadn’t aired yet). What should 
we do? Here’s our plan. We'll continue with 
limited coverage each issue in a special, clearly 
marked X-Files section—which might be any- 
where from a half page to a few pages, depending 
on how much news there is. Readers who dislike 
XF can simply skip over that material. Any major 
articles and coverage will be published in our 
companion non- Twin Peaks magazine, Spectrum. 
So: tothe XF fans, we say, don’t worry; we'll keep 
you abreast of the latest news and information. 
To the rest of you, we also say, don’t worry. The 
primary focus of WIP will always be TP and 
related material (we mean really closely related 
material, such as new projects by David Lynch, 
Mark Frost, et al.). So, here is this issue’s X-Files 
report! 


The X-Files Begins Second Season 

The eagerly-anticipated second season of 
The X-Files began on Friday, September 16, inan 
episode called “Little Green Men.” It was written by Glen Morgan 
and James Wong (two of the show’s producers who wrote several 
of the episodes from the first season) and directed by David Nutter, 
who continued the stylish atmosphere that has become the 
trademark of the series. 

The episode picks up shortly after the end of the first season. 
Deep Throat, the most interesting of all the supporting characters, 
apparently did, indeed, die in the final episode. (That is, Mulder 
attended the funeral. It’s probably never safe to jump to conclu- 
sions with this series.) The X-Files division has been disbanded, 
and Mulder and Scully have been reassigned to other work. Scully 
is accepting her new role much better than Mulder, who is 
obviously frustrated with more routine investigations after work- 
ing so long with “unexplained phenomena.” When he gets a tip 
from a Senator about alien sightings in Puerto Rico, he races there 
to investigate. He ends up coming face to—uh, “face’—with an 
alien, only to black out. Scully, who has tracked him down, revives 
him, and they flee the country, chased by acrash retrieval unit out 
to kill them. 

The episode probably could not have lived up to the antici 
pation—or the exciting thirty-second commercial the Fox network 
had been showing. What fans ended up getting was an average, 
well-made—though imperfect—episode. If “Little Green Men” were 
anything but the season premiere, it would stand out a little more. 
Unfortunately, expectations were higher for this episode. 

Frustratingly, the writers constantly edge toward dramatic 
sequences, only to retreat. In WIP 12, we suggested that, because 
Mulder’s only evidence of his sister’s alien abduction comes from 
the highly questionable technique of regression hypnosis, an 
interesting development might be for Mulder to begin to doubt his 
own “memories.” In “Little Green Men,” the writers toy with this 
idea. They include a scene of Mulder remembering his sister's 
abduction—and interestingly, this flashback does not match the 
story we've been told throughout the first season based on 
memories pulled from the hypnosis. Yet Mulder doesn’t ac 
knowledge the differences. Are we supposed to interpret this as 
evidence of Mulder’s unreliable memory or of his descent into 


Fox Mulder (David Duchovny), sporting an unfortunate new haircut, encounters more 
than he bargained for in the second season premiere of The X-Files. 


psychosis? Apparently the latter, since by the end of the episode, 
Mulder expresses confidence in his own abilities. There is, of 
course, a simpler explanation (though a bit difficult to believe): the 
writers screwed up. 

Also in WIP 12, we posed the question of what Mulder would 
do if he worked past the government cover-ups and got to the truth 
about alien presences. In “Little Green Men,” Mulder finally 
encounters some aliens (funny-looking creatures that look like 
elongated, wobbly, white Gumbys) and then—blacks out. After 
Scully revives him, the two never discuss what happened. Does 
Mulder even remember? Will he need to undergo more regression 
hypnosis? Are the writers copping out? 

Finally, once again Mulder’s evidence conveniently disap- 
pears. In this case, a reel-to-reel audio tape that recorded Mulder’s 
contact with the alien gets erased—probably the result of high 
electromagnetic activity. This is plausible, but the show ends more 
or less as it begins: Mulder, seeking concrete, scientific proof of an 
alien presence, still possesses none. (We're reminded once again 
of the old comic book rule of episodic writing: “Don’t present 
change, but the illusion of change.”) 

Scully’s character development is virtually forgotten. We 
wondered where the writers would take her character in light of the 
astonishing things she saw in “The Erlenmeyer Flask”—from the 
murder of Deep Throat to the alien-looking creature labeled “Purity 
Control.” The answer for this episode seems to be to pretend none 
of it happened. Scully is virtually unaffected by those startling 
events. 

Despite the critical observations offered above, we'll repeat 
that “Little Green Men” was a fairly good, average episode of The X- 
Files with some great, moody photography unlike anything else on 
television today. The claustrophobic, conspiratorial atmosphere is 
quite effective—and much more so through the occasional shots of 
the Smoking Man’s grimaces and side glances than through the 
sledgehammer approach of the Watergate references. When so 
much of television is so bad, there’s nothing wrong with an episode 
that’s moderately enjoyable. It’s just that we were hoping for a 
blockbuster to begin the second season. . 
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X-Files Fan Club Gets Rolling 

An XF fan club has recently started with the blessing (and co- 
operation) of Fox Broadcasting (although legal restrictions prevent 
the club from declaring themselves “officially sanctioned”). The 
cost is $20 per year. Here’s what the introductory packet contains: 

1) a letter giving general information about the club (whoruns 
it, newsletter information, etc.}. 

2) an X-Files membership card and certificate. 

3) an 8.5 x 11 black and white photo of Duchovny and 
Anderson as Mulder and Scully (see WIP 12 page 5). 

4) a 13 page episode guide of XF’s first season. 

5) a fan survey. 

A newsletter, The X-Phile, is supposed to be along shortly, 
although we hadn't seen it by the time we went to press. The club's 
goal is to produce the newsletter on a bi monthly schedule. 

The material we've received so far is a nice package. The card 
and certificate are designed by Fox’s art department, and the photo 
was a pleasant surprise. The episode guide is a straightforward 
listing of writer, director, and major cast credits, followed by plot 
synopses (no analysis or review, however). 

Whether the membership turns out to be worth the $20 
depends, we suppose, on the quality of the forthcoming newslet 
ters and one’s own devotion to The X-Files. In talking with one of 
their co-ordinators, however, we're convinced the club 1s deter 
mined to produce a fine collection of materials that XF fans will find 
enjoyable. 

For more information, sendan SASE to: The X Files Fan Club, 
P.O. Box 3138, Nashua, NH, 03061. Or you can go ahead and send 
along your membership ($20 U.S.; $30 Canadian; $40 U.K. and 
Europe). 


X-Files in Print 

Entertainment Weekly 240 (September 16) contained a small 
piece on Dana Scully's attire. The magazine's writer, Enca 
Kornberg, thinks Armani clothing would create a sexier looking 
character. 

Fangoria 136 (September 1994) contained a 7 2/3-page 
episode guide of the first season. The opinions of writer Thomas 
Deja often differed quite a bit from our own in WIP 12. The most 
dramatic difference came on the “Eve” episode. He saw it as “the 
best episode of the first season,” whereas we thought that, upon 
subsequent viewings, the episode fell apart. (His view seems to be 
more representative of most XF fans, by the way.) But we liked 
“Lazarus” considerably more than Deja did. On the other hand, 
everyone agreed on many elements, such as the dopiness of 
“Darkness Falls.” (His description was great: “Every series has 
one...: an episode where every character basically behaves as if 
they have three brain cells left....One of the worst [episodes] of the 
first season.”) 

Sci-Fi Unwerse 2 contained a small photo of Mulder and Scully 
on the cover, along with a four page XF article by Edward Gross. 

Spies, a wonderful small-press 'zine devoted to various espio- 
nage characters (Bond, / Spy, The Prisoner, Holmes, etc.}), looked at 
XF in issue #4. The one-page review was quite complimentary of 
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the series and included a photo ol Mulder and Scully that we hadn't 
seen before. A color photo of the two appeared on part of the front 
cover. For infoon how 
to get a copy, send an 
SASE to the editor, 
Charles Helfenstein, 
P.O. Box 476, 
Frederick, MD, 21705, 
and tell ‘em WIP sent 
ya’ 

TV Zone 57 (Au 
gust 1994) wrote that 
they were informed by 
BBCtv that XFhas been 
“penciled in” for broad 
cast on BBC2 this fall, 
but “nothing 1s definite 
yet.” 

US 200 (Septem- 
ber 1994) contained a 
one- page article on XF, 
along with a full page 
color photo of 
Duchovny and Ander 
son. The gist of the 
article was that XF is now “the coolest cult hit on television.” The 
second season was discussed briefly. (Du-chovny wants more 
humor.) 

The August 12 USA Today contained an article by Matt Roush 
about the popularity of XF, along with some news about the second 
season. (We're happy to read that there will be greater episode-to- 
episode continuity; the first story arc will consist of eight episodes.) 

The September 16 USA Today previewed the second season 
XF premiere. Matt Roush called it “a thrilling, disturbing start.” 
The paper also contained a third-page full-color ad for the episode. 

Wired (September 1994) contained a brief article on XF. 

Finally, we've heard that Out of This World and International 
UFO Library magazines have had XF articles in them, but we 
haven't seen them ourselves. 


Emmy Award for XF 

The X-Files received two Emmy nominations: one for Graphic 
Design and Title Sequences, and another for Main Title Theme 
Music. Considering how few Fox series get nominated, this is quite 
an accomplishment | 6s 
for the show. It lost | ” 
the music award to | a E 
SeaQuest DSV, but | 
it won the Graphic | 
Design award. 


Cineview Features 
The X-Files, Dune 

Cineview, de 
scribed as a “science 
fiction video maga- 
zine,” recently re- 
leased an edition 
containing a three 
minute segment on 
The X-Files. A few 
snippets of a Gillian 
Anderson interview 
were interspersed 
with some scenes 
from the first sea 
son. The interview 
questions were 
pretty generic: Do 
you believe in the 
paranormal; How 
does it feel to be a 
part of a cult hit se- 


ries; etc. As to speculation that Scully would be abducted by UFOs 
to explain her absence during part of the second season (Anderson 
is pregnant), she said she didn’t know—that was in the hands of the 
writers. 

Cineview’s cover promises “a look back at Dune by kyle 
MacLachlan and David Lynch.” 
half-minute segment with clips of MacLachlan and Lynch at the 
time of the original shooting talking about working on the project. 
It was interesting, but not what was promised. 

Overall, the quality of Cineview is poor. The photography is 
muddy and the sound is muddled. Even the cover art—featuring 
a photo of Anderson and Duchovny looks like it was produced on 
a color photocopier. At around $7.50, this 1s for hard-core fans 
only. 


Instead, it contains a two-and-a 


XF Writers to 
Converse on 
Delphi Forum 

Creator/ 
Executive Pro 
ducer Chris 
Carterand writ 
ers/ producers 
Glen Morgan 
and James 
Wong have cho 
sen the Delphi 
computer ser 
vice to interact 
with viewers in 
a series of online 
conferences. 
The producers 
will also be ac 
cessible via e- 
mail. Plus, 
Delphi will 
make available 
official XF li- 
censed prod- 
ucts (t-shirts, 
mugs, etc.) and a database of XF photos, episode guides, and more 
that can be downloaded. 

Delphi also allows access to the various Internet Usenet 
groups. For more information, check out Delphi's full-page ad in 
the October issue of Spin (page 131) or the October Wired (page 
136). Or call Delphi at 1-800-695-4005. Although this ts a voice 
call, you will need a computer modem to get hooked up to the 
service. 


“Teena mercer the wetnere | ame wetted Ait Mt wy dd f grin 
he capertion | need to te my poh atl bel | gmimed «pe mteewnm 
efem thet gees me oatitoare im my ehilies BURin dave of 
acrepting © part stene poh my vapervions anined oe be; me on 
staf Patt tiene. What « feeling! Nothing will wowr deter me Prom 
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Local TV Magazines Feature XF 

A couple of newspaper supplement TV magazines have fea 
tured The X-Files on their covers. The April 10 edition of TV Update, 
from the Frederick News-Post (Maryland), contained a color XF 
cover that 1s a similar to the shot used for the cover of WIP 12. One 
difference, however, is that Update reversed the shot! (Mulder’s 
and Scully’s hair is parted on the wrong side.) Inside is an XF 
article by Jon Burlingame. 

TV Week, a supplement of the Dayton Daily News (Ohio), also 
contained a color XF cover. This July 17 edition also printed an XF 
article, this time by Manuel Mendoza of the Dallas Morning News 
(the same writer who did the W/Particle discussed in our previous 
issue). 

The June 26 edition of TV Week from the Philadelphia Inquirer 
contained a two-page XFarticle by Kinney Littlefield. We think the 
cover also featured XF, but we're not sure. 


The X-Files + Lois & Clark=M.A.N.T.LS. 

Preceding The X-Files this fall will be the new Fox series 
M.A.N.T.LS., based on the January 24 TV movie. That original 
telecast featured a story by Sam Hamm and Sam Raimi and 
direction by Eric Laneuville. For the weekly series, Bryce Zabel, 
who wrote some of the better first season Lois & Clarkepisodes, has 
reworked the concept, aided—at least in the opening episode—by 
David Nutter. Mr. Nutter directed several XF episodes (including 
its second season premiere) and is partly responsible for the show’s 
stylish, moody atmospherics. Several scenes from his M.A.N.T.LS. 
episode have the same feel. The series, also heavily influenced by 
Batman, 1s pretty good, although it’s not faring well against the 
other networks’ reruns. Fox must be hoping that it will be helped 
when new XF episodes begin. Live-action superheroes whether 
on the small screen or silver screen—usually end up being 
excruciatingly bad, but we're hoping that Zabel and company will 
pull this one off. 


X-Files Comic on the Way! 

As mentioned in WIP 12, Topps will be releasing a monthly X- 
Files comic. The first issue is scheduled for December. Although 
we don’t have any art from the comic book yet, we do have some 
promotional pieces by Charles Adlard, who will also be drawing the 
series. See next page! 
Et Cetera 

O u r 
thanks to Lisa 
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cated Town- 
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sin for us. (See our comments for “Fallen Angel” in WIP 12.) It’s 
in the northeastern corner of the state, near—well, it’s not really 


near anything. It’s about fifty-five miles northeast of Wausau in the 
midst of Nicolet National Forest and on the shores of Oconto Lake. 
Turns out the city ts on the map we were looking at originally, but 
the city is not listed in the index. (We thought everything in the 
atlas was in the index; apparently not!) 

Jerry Hardin has disappeared from The X-Files, but he popped 


up on an ABC Sunday Night Movie, “Where Are My Children,” on 
September 18. x 


Above: X-Files art by Charles Adlard, who will be drawing the upcoming Topps comic book. 


MORE WORLD SPINS: 


(continued from page 33) 


two-color cover. The interior pages are on a nice, heavy white 
stock. (To get a copy, send $9 cash to the editor: Ray Stewart, 45 
Killybawn Rd., Saintfield, Ballynahinch, Co Down, NI BT24 7JP, 
UK.) 

In WIP 12, we listed all of the newspapers that had run articles 
on the magazine. Here are some other appearances for Manuel 
Mendoza’s feature on WIP that originally appeared in the Dallas 
Morning News: Calgary Herald (Alberta), Greenville News (SC), 
Orange County Register (CA), Santa Rosa Press-Democrat (CA), and 
the Seattle Times. Last issue, we mentioned that the Richmond (VA) 
Times-Dispatch had contacted us. The article that ended up 
printing (September 3) was not the original DMN article, but anew 
piece by Rob Owen that covered a broad range of current interest 
in Twin Peaks, from WIP to the Twin Peaks Festival to David 
Lavery’s upcoming book. 


Don’t Say We Didn’t Warn You 

For several issues, we've been noting that back issues were 
running low. We weren't kidding! WIPs 2, 3, 4, and 7 are now gone! 
Issues 5, 6, and 8 are getting low. We still have no plans to reprint 
single issues; keeping them all in print is very expensive. So if 
you've been putting off filling in those gaps in your WIP collection— 
don’t wait much longer! 


Et Cetera 

Mercedes has a really interesting commercial out in which the 
music has a definite Twin Peaks influence. We're not sure whether 
Badalamenti wrote it, or another composer is swiping—uh, “paying 
homage to”—the style. The tune is reminiscent of “Dance of the 
Dream Man” (the tune at the end of the dream sequence in episode 
#1002), finger snaps and all! It’s nice to see that, three years after 
the cancellation of the series, Twin Peaks’s influence can still be 
seen. The folks at the ad agency who created the commercial for 
Mercedes are trying to track down the name of the composer. If 
they let us know, we'll pass the word on to you. (The commercial 
is for the Mercedes C-Class automobile, by the way.) 

Non-Twin Peaks/David Lynch news, just for the heck of it: 
after years and years of waiting, Vangelis’s soundtrack has been 
released to one of our all-time favorite films, Blade Runner! Paul 
Attanasio, creator of NBC’s Homicide: Life on the Street, writes Quiz 
Show, a magnificent film directed by Robert Redford. Attanasio is 
also adapting Michael Crichton’s Disclosure for the screen (with 
Barry Levinson directing). Robin Williams received an Emmy 
nomination as Guest Actor for his appearance on Homicide— 
which, incredibly, received no writing nominations. (They all went 
to NYPD Blue, which is well written, but still....) Against the Wall, 
which starred Kyle MacLachlan (see WIP 11) won Best Individual 
Achievement in Directing (Miniseries or Special) for John 
Frankenheimer. aA 
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X-Files is TMand ¢ 


The 


MAGAZINE SALE! 


Limited supply! Many of the items from WIP 12 have sold out. A “e” bullet designates a new item added 
this issue. For content information, see the TP magazine checklist in WIP 1 & 2. If you have questions, 
call us at (817) 274-7128. Conditions of the magazines are in parentheses. 


4 Oe! 


Rolling Stone 9-6-90 GQ Aug. 1992 US 5-28-90 Cerebus Companion | 


CEREBUS COMPANION #1 $5 postpaid (our own Cerebus magazine: STARLOG Aug. 1992 (mint) $2 (FWWM photos) 


articles, timeline, Sim interview & checklist; emphasis on Cerebus 1-25) May 1994 (fine) $7.00 (XF cover! 4-pg. Duchovny interview!) 
CINEMA PAPERS Aug. 1992 (good+) $20; (fine) $30 (Lynch’s FWWM STRANGE WORLDS #2 (1993) (g*+) British TP newsletter/fanzine $s 
press conference; Sheryl Lee cover) TV GUIDE Jan. 16, 1993 (fine) $3.50 (FWWM video review) 
COSMOPOLITAN April 1992 (fair) $2 (Sherilyn Fenn) July 2, 1994 (good) $7 postpaid; (vg) $10 postpaid (6-pg XF 
DETAILS Sept. 1992 (vg) $3 (Sheryl Lee interview) article plus XF cover; limited distribution) 
EMPIRE May 1994 (fine) $20 (Lee, Fenn) TV WEEK (Dayton Daily News TV magazine) 
ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY «April 6, 1990 (g+) $20 (TP cvr + 12 pgs!) July 17, 1994 (good) $8; (vgt) $15; (fine) $20 (XF cover & 
June 26, 1992 (vg) $4 (Sheryl Lee) article; very few in stock!) 
Aug. 21, 1992 (vg) $2.50 (FWWM) US May 28, 1990 (vg-) $15; (vgt) $20: (fine+) $30 (early TP article) 
Sept. 11, 1992 (vg) $2.50 (FWWM) 
June 24, 1994 (fn) $3.50 (WIP in color!) OTHER COOL STUFF: 
FILM COMMERT May/June 1993 (fine+) $10 (11 pages TP articles) DAVID LYNCH informative 1993 trade paperback by Kenneth Kaleta; 
GQ Aug. 1992 (good) $3.50; (vg) $4.50; (fine) $6 (MacLachlan cover and 200-page overview of Lynch’s work, including TP $13.95 
article) FWWM PROMO CARD 5X7 color (fine) $8 postpaid 
*HARPER’S BAZAAR Dec. 1991 (vg) $15 (great Fenn cover + article) TRADEMARK OF QUALITY PROMO CD includes “Pinky's Bubble Egg” 
INTERVIEW March 1994 (fine) $5 (New Shery! Lee interview!) by Julee Cruise; rare! (See WIP #10) $25 
ROLLING STONE March 22, 1990 (good) $4 (Lynch interview) TWIN PEAKS BOARD GAME 1991 rare British import (See WIP 1 for 
Sept. 6, 1990 (fair) $3; (good) $5; (vg) $8; (fine) $12 (Lynch more info) $100 - last one left! 
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Cinema Papers Entertainment Weekly 6-26-92 


U.S. SHIPPING: $4 for first item, .50 each thereafter, up to $5. (Doesn't apply to “postpaid” items.) 
Most orders shipped UPS insured, so include a street address; no P.O. boxes! OVERSEAS SHIPPING: Write for rates! 
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Coming in December! 
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$3.95 
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e Michele Malach’s penetrating analysis of how 
Twin Peaks’s portrayal of the FBI fits into images of 
the agency in popular culture throughout the past 
half-century! 

¢ Interview with John Boylan (Mayor Milford)! 

¢ Finally—another international Twin Peaks report! 


And our regular great features: 

¢ A fascinating letters column! 

¢ “The World Spins"—more of the latest 7P-related 
news 

¢ “X-Files Extra’—more X-Files news! 


Plus—perhaps more, but we're not going to an- 
nounce anything else, because we're determined 
to fit everything into 32 pages this time! 


Just $3.95 at your local comic shop or book store 
(Or $4.95 postpaid directly from the publisher) 


BUT THAT'S NOT ALL! CHECK OUT THESE TWO ADDITIONAL WIN-MILL PRODUCTIONS PUBLICATIONS COMING IN DECEMBER! 
FINALLY! THE RETURN OF 


Cerebus 
Companion 


No. 2 $3.95 


LOIS & CLARK - ART HISTORY OF COMICS 


Spectrum 


a2 bw THE MAGAZINE OF TELEVISION, FULM, 4 COMICS 


CHRIS POTTER! 


X-Men's GAMBIT and KUNG FU. The Legend Continues 


* Kung Fu: The Legend Continues co-star and the voice of 
Gambit on the X-Men cartoon 


CHRIS POTTER INTERVIEW! 


« KF: TLC episode guide, part 2! 
¢ Part 2 of our Lois & Clark report! 
¢ Plus: a history of superhero comics, as interpreted by 
looking at a succession of the genre's dominant artists: Jack 
Kirby, Neal Adams, John Buscema, John Byrne, and Jim Lee! 


40 pages; magazine format; card-stock covers! 
$4.50 at your local comic shop or book store 
(Or $6.00 postpaid directly from the publisher.) 


* High Society review and timeline! 

+ Updated Dave Sim Checklist! 

* Two Sim interviews: an edited version of his Internet interview, and a 
discussion at the conclusion of Campaign '93! 

* Previously unpublished Sim/Gerhard watercolor cover painting! 

* 40pp; comic-sized format; $3.95 (or $5 ppd. from the publisher) 


WIN-MILL PRODUCTIONS 


1912 E. Timberview Lane 
Arlington, TX 76014 


